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PREFACE 


[= book is dedicated first of all to my wife, and 
secondly to the officers and men of the Bedford- 
shire Yeomanry. It is now twenty years since the 
North-West Miller and the Duchess of Hamilton carried us 
across the Channel. I believe the temper and feeling which 
then moved us still burn as brightly in the hearts of the 
survivors. 

The members of the Bedfordshire Yeomanry were drawn 
mainly from Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire, but also 
from some parts of Cambridgeshire, and, especially in the 
case of later recruits, from Northamptonshire. They were, 
I suppose, typical men of the Eastern Midlands. The Bed- 
fordshire Dragoons, who formed part of Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides, were recruited from almost exactly this area. They 
are in more ways than one the forefathers of those Yeoman 
who fought in the Great War. 

I suspect from an intimate knowledge of the Yeomanry 
that the Ironsides, their ancestors, were a much more cheer- 
ful and lovable lot than is generally supposed. I am in- 
clined to think that their qualities as dour and determined 
fighters have eclipsed any tradition of their more amiable 
characteristics, and have caused them to be regarded more 
as harsh and unbending fanatics than as men forced into 
battle by astrong but cheerful affection for the things they 
valued. | 

This is an attempt, not to describe in detail the incidents 
of the long campaign as we took part in it, but to portray 
the temper in which the Yeomen went to war. I believe the 
men of the Eastern Midlands are fully the equals of their 
Tronside ancestors in disciplined valour. 

Discipline does not come easily to these men of indepen- 
dent character, but throughout the war their discipline 
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was excellent. This was not because they feared the con- 
sequences of disobedience, but because they felt that they 
were free men who had voluntarily entered into a contract 
of service. 

If the Ironsides were of gloomy disposition, some counter- 
acting influence must have infused itself into the blood of 
their descendants. The Yeomanry yielded to no other part 
of the British Army in love of laughter and joy of living. 
They were also filled with a cheerful optimism which made 
them very pleasant comrades, and which the long years 
could not dissipate. I can best describe their attitude by 
quoting a remark of a recruit who was a farm-labourer by 
profession: ‘Never ’ad nothing to do with the nag ’osses, but 
I expect I can manage all right.’ 

It is because he and others of like disposition did manage 
all right that I have ventured to write the following pages. 


Chapter One 
PRELIMINARIES’: 


fet, 
“..° “en 


OST people carry in their minds private Se <a 
of the times when startling events, signs and 


heralds of the coming storm, broke into the ordi- 
nary tenor of their lives. In July 1914 I was on a visit to 
South Wales to look after the affairs of a small railway and 
dock company with which I was concerned. The business 
was not arduous, and I had plenty of leisure to examine the 
varied and interesting flora of the district. As we went to the 
station on our way back to London, I was thinking of little 
but Royal Ferns and other botanical matters. The morning 
papers confronted us with the news of the Austrian ultima- 
tum to Serbia, and the skies took on a different aspect. 

At the end of that week I was walking in Cornhill. It was 
certain then that the storm would break. I saw a prosperous 
business man of my acquaintance shambling down the 
middle of the roadway at a heavy trot, his nerves evidently 
to pieces. He wrung his hands, and twittered as he went, 
‘Pm ruined, I’m ruined, I’m ruined.’ I knew that ifhe was 
ruined, we all were, so it did not seem to matter much. 
Happily I had other things to do than to talk about mora- 
toriums, suspensions of payment, and so forth. Monday I 
spent at the head-quarters of my squadron of yeomanry, 
making arrangements for mobilization. We had not long 
to wait; on Tuesday night came the laconic and fateful 
telegram, ‘Mobilize’. 

Soldiers of the Territorial Army had much to be thankful 
for in those days. For them there was no question of weigh: 
ing conflicting duties. Their duty lay plain and straight 
before them, marked out in advance by obligations already 
taken. They were not indeed bound to volunteer for foreign 
service, but that did not affect them in the early days of 
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August. They, merely had to collect their kit, and report 


*: * themselves: :tp their head-quarters at the appointed time. 


; The -Bedfordshire Yeomanry was a comparatively new 


the: tegimert which.came into being just before the end of the 


South African war. But the men of that part of the Mid- 
lands (Huntingdonshire and part of Cambridgeshire were 
included in our recruiting area) have always been a sturdy 
fighting stock. The regiment had throughout its short 
career been remarkable for keenness and efficiency. The 
four squadrons had their head-quarters at Bedford, Biggles- 
wade, Dunstable and Huntingdon. Each had its own 
special characteristics, and a keen, though friendly, rivalry 
existed between them. The regiment was up to its estab- 
lishment in 1914, and there was no doubt whatever about 
the response of officers and men to the mobilization order. 

My squadron (Biggleswade or B) had about 125 officers 
and men on the books. Within twenty-four hours all but one 
had reported for duty. The other had disappeared out of 
the country. A terrible disappointment awaited us. The 
orders laid down a three-squadron instead of a four- 
squadron organization. My squadron was the one to be 
broken up. Three parties had to be dispatched as Divisional 
Police to the 48th Division, of which we then formed part. 
The remainder was to be divided among the other three 
squadrons. This edict fell like a sentence of banishment 
upon my devoted troopers. It took them months to recover 
from the feeling of homesickness, and till long after the war 
they retained their feeling of loyalty and affection for the 
old squadron. When the call came to volunteer for service 
abroad, a week or two later, they were ready enough to 
go, if they could go in their own squadron, but it took 
a good deal of persuasion to reconcile them to their new 
surroundings. | 

Still, all went to work with a will. By to a.m. on the 
first day the police parties started to such destinations as 
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Warwick and Cheltenham, amid great enthusiasm. It was 
generally thought that they would smell powder that even- 
ing or the next day at latest. Mobilization is a matter of 
infinite and wearisome detail, very trying to the temper; 
filling up forms, inspecting, distributing, counting, checking, 
telephoning, ordering and counter-ordering, according to 
the varying directions of higher authorities. Fortunately 
it has to be carried through in the first flush of enthusiasm. 
About the third day, when my officers and I had nearly 
completed our labours, a young gentleman came breczily 
into my orderly room, and with an air of one who is the 
bearer of really good tidings announced that he had ‘de- 
cided to join the Yeomanry’. I remarked that the ranks 
were full for the moment, but that he had better leave his 
name and address in case of a vacancy later. He replied 
that he intended to join as an officer, and not as a private. 
“What experience have you of soldiering?’ Surprised, he 
answered, ‘None at all.’ “Then,” I said, ‘I haven’t a cor- 
poral in the squadron whom I wouldn’t prefer to you as an 
officer at this moment.’ He didn’t look very pleased at the 
time, but I hope he was the better for it afterwards. 

On the sixth day the squadrons assembled at Bedford and 
entrained for Swindon. I had now become second-in-com- 
mand. A vision comes back to me of my servant with a pale, 
set face, but determined mien, in the train at Paddington, 
resolute to endure the hardships of the Swindon front. 

At Swindon we had the first of many billeting experiences. 
It would be interesting to know what the effects have been 
on the social life of England of the general post which pre- 
vailed during the first year of the war. Thousands of young 
men found themselves planted in the homes of people, pre- 
viously unknown to them, for periods ranging from days to 
months. I know from the evidence of many censored letters 
that this resulted in many close friendships, and even in 
warmer alliances. Theowners of the first houseon which our 
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regimental head-quarters were billeted were somewhat re- 
luctant hosts. I think they had been reared in the old tradi- 
tions of a strong anti-militarism, and expected theworst. But 
experience immediately began to soothe their terrors, and 
one of the family went so far as to offer to make me a pair of 
bed-socks against the rigours of the commg campaign. Un- 
fortunately I never received them. I hope some more 
worthy successor enjoyed the fruit of these patriotic labours. 

We had time for one route march on the Wiltshire downs. 
It was never very clear why we should have gone to Swindon 
at all, and on the second day we received orders to double 
back on our tracks nearly to our starting-point, and go to 
Winslow in Buckinghamshire, pleasantly described as our 
permanent war station. It added a touch of mystery that 
midnight was selected as the hour of entrainment, and it 
spoke well for the discipline of the regiment that this opera- 
tion was carried out without further casualties than the 
loss of a few pegs. 

I was sent on in advance to get breakfasts for the men at 
Leighton Buzzard, and next morning I watched the 48th 
Division detrain. Most of it was very well done, but one 
machine-gun section caused some amusement. The gun 
was mounted on a well-designed carriage, but the horse was 
new to his job and could not be got between the shafts for 
some time. When this was at last achieved, the officer in 
charge mounted his own horse, placed himself in front of 
the detachment, drew his sword, and with the majesty of 
one ordering a Balaclava charge, gave the order to march. 
But, whether because of the unexpected sight of cold steel, 
or out of bad temper caused by a night in the train or from 
lack of confidence in the rider, the animal refused to budge. 
However, with the aid ofa great deal of slapping, prodding, 
and talking, the procession was set going. The horse in the 
carriage followed in its turn, but as the shafts had not been 
buckled to the harness, it simply drew out of the shafts 
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which flew up in the air and threw the men seated in the 
carriage to the ground. With some experience of untrained 
soldiers, I watched in sympathy. The best of troops suffer 
from such mishaps. Happy are those to whom they happen 
in peace and not in war. 

We were not exactly war-worn veterans, but time goes 
slowly at the beginning of new experiences, and Winslow, 
basking in the sun that August morning, seemed a real 
Paradise. It is a lovely village; there were good quarters for 
the men, an old-fashioned country inn with a good room for 
a regimental mess, and a delightful old country-house with a 
garden to match where head-quarters officers were billeted. 
Offers of hospitality for all ranks poured in. Peace brooded 
over every yard of it. If there was a serpent in this Paradise 
we did not have time to discover it. In those stirring times 
it was clearly too peaceful to be a permanent war station, 
and on the next day we received orders to move again to the 
east coast. 

So we set forth and marched by Leighton Buzzard, Dun- 
stable, Luton, Welwyn, Hertford and Epping to a village 
on the outskirts of Brentwood, five days of easy stages to 
another permanent war station. But the permanence was 
cancelled on arrival, and two more short marches brought 
us to Hatfield Peverel, between Chelmsford and Colchester. 
A march of this kind in early days is good practice for young 
troops. There was more than sufficient to keep every officer 
fully occupied. We had to find food for the men and forage 
for the horses most of the way, as the divisional transport 
was not yet up to the strain ofa march. Continual billeting, 
march-discipline, off-saddling and saddling-up, and in- 
numerable other details revealed many gaps in our equip- 
ment, organization, and training, which we had to do our 
best to remedy. If anything was needed to stimulate our 
keenness, it was the persistent rumour of disasters in France 
which prevailed at that time. As it turned out, the rumour 
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was not without foundation, but we were not discouraged. 
It is no part of a soldier’s duty to think about the future 
which he cannot control. His task lies in the present, and in 
the immediate sphere. In any case no one with experience 
of camps can set much store by rumours. In South Africa 
we sometimes amused ourselves by starting arumour. After 
a few hours it would come back to us so grown and fortified 
with a mass of circumstantial detail that even its original 
authors would almost believe in it. A few weeks later the 
story of the Russian troops in England provided a classic 
example of the growth of a rumour. We had our full share 
of it. They passed through Bedford, they passed through 
Hatfield Peverel, with blinds drawn down, fur caps, and 
snow on their boots. They were known to have been seen 
in a thousand other places, and many faint-hearted people 
were much cheered thereby. 

Meantime, unheeding of the unknown future, we 
marched in that glorious summer weather through a garden 
of England. What matter if the War Office thought meanly 
of the Territorials? That was not the view of the country-side 
through which we passed. A marching regiment was still 
a novelty; no compulsory billeting powers were needed. 
Every house both great and small opened its doors and bade 
us welcome to its best. In all that march I only remember 
one surly landowner. He complained bitterly that our pre- 
sence in his park would ruin his pheasants. Everybody put 
him down as a pro-German, or worse. It was near the end 
of harvest, every garden blazed with flowers and fruit. 
Everywhere there was a wonderful aspect of innocent and 
peaceful prosperity. I feel still the thrill of that pageant of 
the country unrolled before us day after day. It was as 
though England, conscious of our purpose, put on her most 
gorgeous robes to welcome us, and gave us God-speed 
with her most lovely smile. 


Chapter Two 
RECRUITING AT BEDFORD 


A T the beginning of September recruiting for the Terri- 


torial Army was reopened. We needed recruits to 

fill up the gaps caused by men who for some reason 
or other had been unable to take the foreign service 
obligation, and also to complete our establishment. My 
colonel put me in charge of this business, and I left 
Hatfield for Bedford. It was a very different town to the 
one I had left. Not only was it the head-quarters of an 
army, but the streets were swarming with men of the 
Highland Territorial Division, the famous 51st. The 
barracks were full of Kitchener’s Army, clad in all sorts 
of mysterious colours or their own clothes. Every day new 
batches arrived; it was no uncommon thing for a batch to 
arrive stronger than it started. Sergeant-majors accustomed 
to perfect regularity in such matters as railway warrants 
tore their hair in despair. Nothing could check the flow. 
It was difficult to find accommodation, but my wife 
came down and by ruthless methods annexed quarters in 
Biddenham, just out of the town, and we settled down 
to take our share in the rich harvest of men waiting to be 
gathered. 

My first task was to eject a battalion of Gordon High- 
landers from my regimental offices, which they had seized 
with all the fervour of conquerors in a foreign land. After a 
terrific row with the colonel and his adjutant this battle 
ended in our favour. The point settled, the colonel and his 
adjutant came to dine with us in my house at Biddenham, 
and we became firm friends. This battalion was one of 
the first to go to France, and alas! the colonel was one 
of the first casualties. No more gallant soldier and 
accomplished gentleman ever came out of Scotland. No 
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wonder that the 51st Division came to fame when it had 
such men as he amongst its first commanders. 

Those were the palmy days of recruiting. In the early 
days of recruiting after the South African War, when I was 
building up my squadron, we had many willing and eager 
recruits; but far oftener it was a case of long arguments with 
parents and guardians, employers, wives and sisters, lasting 
sometimes for years. Now our name and fame were well 
established in the county; every one wished to join the 
county regiment if they could. As soon as it was known that 
we were recruiting, the best kind of men poured in, in 
numbers almost too great for our slender resources to cope 
with, returned emigrants from Argentina and Brazil and 
other distant parts among them. Some ardent spirits de- 
parted elsewhere when they found I could not guarantee 
them active service in a week or two. Some promising 
young men had been drawn away into the Highland 
Division by the lure of the kilt, sporran and dirk. But I 
could have obtained twice the number or more easily 
enough, had I known what todo with them when I got them. 

Although my task was increased after the first few days, 
for I soon received orders to raise a new regiment, as well as 
provide recruits for the old one, man power was the least 
of my difficulties. The men had to be lodged, equipped, 
clothed, fed and trained. Mystaff consisted of two sergeant- 
majors and a couple of sergeants. I had no uniforms, no 
arms, no horses, no saddlery, and no officers. The actual 
attestation of the men took many hours a day. The forms 
were at first very complicated, and required a great deal of 
filling in; many of them I had to sign myself in six or seven’ 
different places. I was recruiting-officer, witness, adjutant, 
commanding officer, approving officer, anything in fact 
except medical officer. I was quarter-master, signalling 
officer, and musketry officer too. Much of my work was 
highly irregular, not to say lawless, but I do not know that 
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anybody was any the worse, except some record and ac- 
counting officers who must have been puzzled to death 
months afterwards. Every day I received urgent demands 
for returns from higher authorities, but these we merely 
filed without answer. We had no time to be involved in un- 
necessary correspondence. No one seemed to care whether 
we answered or not. 

Clothing and equipment were a tremendous difficulty. 
At that time these matters were in the hands of the County 
Associations. At Bedford we had a most excellent Chair- 
man who did everything he could to help us, and was 
available for consultation daily. He gave us as free a hand 
as possible, and was invaluable throughout. The Hunting- 
don Association, which I did not know personally, and which 
was not on the spot, was more difficult to deal with. Per- 
haps I began tactlessly with some rather brusque demands, 
which received no reply. When I did get an answer it was 
to the effect that these matters would receive attention 
when the Association held its quarterly meeting in Novem- 
ber. I courteously replied that it was a pity to wait so long: 
the situation had been altered by the declaration of war on 
August 4: would the Secretary be so good as to bring this 
fact, of which no doubt he was aware, to the notice of his 
Association? All ended well, as at last we managed to 
persuade the Huntingdon Association and the War Office 
to transfer the administration of all yeomanry matters to 
Bedford, and so avoided a really alarming complication of 
accounts. In spite of this discouraging episode, the Hunt- 
ingdon (D) Squadron retained its local character, and did 
good service throughout the war. 

It was very soon apparent that we should get nothing by 
the ordinary methods. A fierce competition was going on 
for all warlike material; there was no control then, and 
prices of cloth and leather showed symptoms of rising. So 
we made our contracts as well as we could, and by the aid 
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of one or two intelligent travellers we amassed a consider- 
able store of saddlery, bandoliers, and other leather goods, 
as well as clothing. I think we saved a good deal of money, 
and I know we saved a good deal of time. By degrees my 
crowd of civilians began to assume the outward appearance 
of soldiers. Day by day, like blue hares or ptarmigan in the 
autumn, their varied hues became gradually transformed 
to a uniform colour, or as nearly uniform as the rather 
fluid ideas of cloth manufacturers on khaki colour permitted. 
I am no martinet in matters of dress. My first war experi- 
ence was in South Africa, where rags and tatters were our 
unavoidable portion. A stout heart will always be a more 
valuable asset to a soldier than a neat tunic or a well- 
polished row of buttons. But I have learned to appreciate 
the value to morale of a smart turn-out. Human nature sets 
much store on even such small things as badges and other 
outward symbols. I took care that each man should possess 
as soon as possible some sign of his new calling, if it was only 
a cap or a bandolier on the top of his civilian clothes. Our 
early parades were a motley sight. Hardly any one had a 
complete outfit, but soon all had some, and our ranks took 
on a more and more serviceable aspect. 

In all matters of training and drill my most valuable 
assistant was Sergeant Dove. An old sergeant-major of the 
14th Hussars, he had retired and settled down to a farming 
life, but he joined us at once on mobilization, and came back 
with me to Bedford. He belonged to the old type of non- 
commissioned officer. There was nothing he did not know 
about his military duties from A to Z, or, if he did not know 
it, he thought he knewit. He had a voice like a bull, and 
a constant flow of pointed sarcasm which could embrace 
a whole regiment in its scope, or pierce the dullness of the 
most stupid and inattentive individual. He was fifty years 
old or more, but time had not dimmed his energy or his 
flashing eye. He scorned popularity, but he was wrapped 
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up in his profession. To him the outbreak of war was a 
blessing without drawbacks. There can have been no man 
with a less appropriate name. His one grievance at that 
time was that he was forced to wear an ancient pair of cor- 
duroy breeches which must have been of his own making: 
no Bedford cords could be found ample enough to enclose 
his mighty limbs. One of the first things I did was to pro- 
cure a titanic pair of breeches of the right size, material, and 
cut, and his happiness was complete. Later in the war he 
did good service as an officer in the Oxfordshire Yeomanry. 
He died, as he would have wished to die, killed in action, 
a very fine specimen of the old professional soldier. 

A very different kind of man, though not less stout- 
hearted, was Bayliss. He was an old friend of mine from 
South African days, when we were troopers together. He 
was a groom by profession, and a very good one, for he 
looked upon a horse as a kind of brother, and was servant 
to a captain. His only objection to this post was that it 
tended to keep him out of the firing-line, and one day, when 
he ought to have been with the baggage, he escaped into a 
battle and got hit in seven places, which put an end to his 
soldiering and nearly killed him altogether. I came across 
him occasionally afterwards; and a few days before the out- 
break of war he turned up at my house one evening in a 
great state of excitement. He had heard that there was 
war between Austria and Serbia, and wanted me to help 
him to get out to help the Austrians. ‘I d-don’t w-want to 
miss the scrap,’ he said. I explained to him that he was on 
the wrong side; he didn’t care: Austrians and Serbians were 
all one to him: it was the scrap he was after. But when he 
heard that we were more than likely to be at war ourselves 
within a few days, he was delighted and made me promise to 
do what I could to get him in at once. I was surprised when 
mobilization came and for some time there was no news of 
him. But at last came a message to say that he had had a bad 
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accident driving a van, and was in hospital with a broken 
ankle. As soon as he could hobble, he came down to Bed- 
ford. I put him in charge of the regimental stables. His 
inability to go abroad nearly broke his heart. His only com- 
fort, as I gathered from his brief and occasional remarks, 
was the extraordinary ignorance and incapacity of the 
recruits who were told off to assist him from time to time. 

The horses themselves were not such as could give much 
satisfaction to lovers of horse-flesh. They were mostly of the 
kind which sometimes creep into a squadron at the last 
moment for the annual training. If the squadron-com- 
mander is one who prefers to avoid an obstacle rather than 
overcome it, that sort of horse can be found by those whose 
business it is to know, tethered behind some remote hedge 
at the time of the inspecting officer’s visit. It was not our 
fault. Obviously you cannot have cavalrymen without 
horses, but there were no horses available. The authorities 
callously disregarded my dilemma. So there was nothing to 
be done but to send an emissary to Northampton market 
and buy for ourselves such horses as could be obtained most 
cheaply with a reasonable number of legs. We bought 
twelve for an average of something like £10 apiece. It 
proved a very sound purchase, and they did good work. 
Every morning at 6 a.m. those devoted animals paraded in 
the riding-school, and passed many weary hours walking, 
trotting, circling right and left, being mounted and dis- 
mounted by successive classes of recruits. One or two, 
already well stricken in years, succumbed, but the others 
survived till the arrival of a more orthodox supply, and 
were eventually sold without any great loss. 

So by hook or by crook, by hard work and many expedi- 
ents, we got ready a draft of 120 men and dispatched them to 
Hatfield Peverel. Some were men who had already served 
in the regiment, and all were good men. I felt proud of 
them when I reviewed them in the early morning before 
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their start. There may have been many better trained 
drafts of recruits, but seldom any of much finer material as 
regards spirit, intelligence, and physique. ‘You will have 
to fight and work,’ I said. ‘Fight like tigers, and work like 
beavers.” They did both. I need not say that the squadron 
commanders when I asked them later how they liked their 
recruits, unanimously replied that the men were splendid, 
although they had been very badly trained at Bedford. 

I had some sad scenes with the men who were returned 
from the regiment as medically unfit or on other grounds. 
I remember one poor fellow who, when he was informed of 
the doctor’s final decision and was told that he would be 
immediately discharged, broke down and cried bitterly. As 
he was being led out by the orderly sergeant, a staff-officer 
came in to see me. ‘You must not think,’ I said, ‘that this 
weeping man is just ordered on active service. He is a Bed- 
fordshire Yeoman who has just been told he cannot go.’ 

After a further period of organization and training, I 
handed over the new regiment to my successor as a more or 
less going concern, and rejoined my own regiment at Hat- 
field Peverel at the end of November. I was sorry to leave 
the fruit of so much hard work, and so many excellent men, 
but it was like going home to return to my regiment, and I 
had no wish to be nailed down for home service when so 
many stirring events were happening abroad. 


Chapter Three 
THE MAKING OF A CAVALRYMAN 


LL that winter we fought a long battle against fog, 
A and mud and the various ailments which seize 
upon man and beast once they are gathered together 
in any numbers. Nothing can be muddier than that part of 
Essex in a wet winter, and flooded rivers are an ordinary 
feature of the landscape. But in spite of such drawbacks the 
regiment enjoyed itself at Hatfield Peverel, and refused to 
be daunted by any minor troubles. It was becoming clear 
that sooner or later all trained troops would be wanted for 
active service. So we settled down to the routine of training, 
and every one worked with a will. 

By the time I rejoined the regiment there was already a 
great improvement noticeable. Asevere troop training had 
laid a solid foundation. Squadron training and regimental 
training followed in due course. Cavalry training can never 
be dull if it is properly carried out. The perfectly trained 
cavalryman is a compendium of military virtues and know- 
ledge. He must be able to fight on horse-back or on foot, 
with sword, rifle or bayonet. He must be a good horseman 
and a sound athlete. He must be able to fight alone or 
in company. He must thoroughly appreciate the require- 
ments of the other arms of the service. He must have an 
eye for country, and understand a map. He must be able 
to take care of his horse, his arms and himself under all cir- 
cumstances. He must be a quick observer, and able to put 
his observations into concise and clear language. He must 
be a judge of time, pace and distance. He must be bold and 
cautious, patient and quick in decision, well disciplined and 
full of initiative. He must be in fact such a soldier as we see 
in dreams or in the glowing descriptions of some enthusi- 
astic historian, but practically never in the flesh. A regiment 
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composed of such Paladins would never be allowed to exist, 
because its members would be too valuable to be confined to 
a single regiment. In those early days we did not even know 
how much there was to learn, but we did know that we had 
a long road to march, and we felt that at any moment we 
might be required to put our military attainments to a prac- 
tical test. 

Our immediate purpose was coast defence. We had our 
orders laid down as to where we had to go in case of 
enemy landings at particular points, and we made ourselves 
acquainted with the routes and the country concerned. 
Now and then the rumour spread that the German Fleet 
was actually setting out. Sometimes the rumour was only 
caused by the fact that lorries belonging to the Air Force 
had dashed along the main road to Colchester at a tremen- 
dous pace. Sometimes a sudden cancellation of week-end 
leave gave more point to the rumour. If only the Germans 
had known how anxious were our troops on the East Coast 
that they should evade our fleet and land at Malden or 
other handyspot, they would have been greatly discouraged. 
On Christmas Eve I met three yeomen coming up from the 
station at Hatfield. I asked them what they were doing. 
With beaming faces they answered: ‘We’ve just been re- 
called from Christmas leave; we do hope the Germans have 
landed.’ 

The idea of German invasion, however, caused no diver- 
sion from our course of training. So we rode and drilled, 
we lectured, we shot on new and dangerous ranges, we 
patrolled and read our maps. Many were the battles we 
fought and refought: sometimes by ourselves, sometimes 
with an infantry brigade or on a divisional field-day. From 
Chelmsford to Colchester, and from Malden to Dunmow, 
the county echoed with the beat of our squadrons. Every 
squadron and troop, almost every individual, committed 
every military error, and were duly cursed for it at 
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powwows, after endeavouring to explain that they had really 
done something quite different. On only one occasion was 
there complete agreement between the combatants and the 
umpires, and that was because both sides got lost in the 
tortuous Essex lanes and never found each other at all. The 
other day I went down with some of my officers, no longer 
cavalrymen alas! but gunners though still yeomen, to a 
Staff ride at Colchester. It was a disappointment to find 
that after all we had done and suffered, in spite of peace 
treaties and the League of Nations, Northland was still 
invading Southland with as little apparent justification as 
some years before. The battle of Wickham Bishop had still 
ended only the night before. Southland, victorious but 
battered, was occupying that important tactical position, 
and hoping for reinforcements to enable her to consolidate 
her victory. Northland, sullenly retiring, but by no means 
demoralized, had rested on a line drawn through Braintree, 
and was reported by reliable spies to have every intention 
of retrieving the disaster of the stricken field. Happily the 
ensuing contest was so skilfully conducted as to be entirely 
bloodless. 

We had our full share of inspections and reviews. His 
Majesty the King and several lesser potentates all felt that 
it was good either for them or for us, or possibly both, to be 
looked at. All were invariably impressed by the turn-out 
and bearing of the troops. One of the most useful of these 
reviews was that by Sir Ian Hamilton, then commanding, 
I think, the Home Forces. We had to march past in column 
of route, which is a more severe test than being inspected at 
the halt. It certainly gave us some idea of the difficulty of 
moving armies along a narrow road. I think nothing unto- 
ward happened on this occasion, but on another the doctor’s 
horse unfortunately fell down dead exactly at the entrance 
to the field of review and delayed the proceedings a good 
deal. The doctor of course was told many times that the 
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horse had died of shame at being seen in his company. It 
was well known in Bedford, and would have been often em- 
ployed as a hearse-horse, if it had not been a grey. 

Of other kinds of inspection horse inspections were the 
most numerous. It appeared that we were situated in a sort 
of Debatable Land where two sets of Remount Department 
officials disputed the jurisdiction. So we were inspected 
impartially by two representatives of that department; 
each could be relied upon to disagree with the other with 
more than the usual difference between experts. We did 
our best to extract the greatest benefit from their dispute. 
The quarrel was agreeably illustrated by the names of these 
two officers; one was called Little and the other Long. 

At the beginning of the new year the 48th Division had 
orders to prepare to go abroad, and A Squadron was 
selected to accompany them as divisional cavalry. The 
squadron was accordingly brought up to its proper estab- 
lishment and fitted out for foreign service. Not long before 
the appointed time the order was cancelled; it appeared 
that some other regiment had been more active in wire- 
pulling, and had managed to get one of their squadrons 
substituted for ours. At the time this was a very grievous 
disappointment to the squadron officers. Every effort was 
made to get the decision reversed, but in vain. The 48th 
Division left for France without its Divisional Cavalry, 
although all their divisional mounted police were Bedford- 
shire yeomen who had served with them from the beginning. 
We were left hanging in the air attached to the 3rd Army, 
but independent of any lesser formation. This naturally led 
to a change of quarters, and at the end of March we went 
by road across the county to Stansted, near Bishop’s Stort- 
ford. Here we remained during April and May, until in the 
early days of June we went to France and joined the newly 
formed 9th Cavalry Brigade in the 1st Cavalry Division. 

From a strictly military point of view our doings during 

Cc 
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these months in England might be regarded as tedious. 
They were not in reality. The fact that we were at war, and 
that from one day to another we did not know what our 
destination might be, made the whole difference. It was a 
pleasure to see the regiment growing daily in knowledge 
and mutual confidence. From other points of view, but 
for the shadow of war, it was a pleasant enough experience. 
The yeomen got on very well wherever they were billeted; . 
internal troubles were few. When we left Hatfield after 
nearly six months’ stay, it was my duty to collect and settle 
all claims for damage. The whole total came to £19. I 
doubt if any other regiment had such a record. It speaks 
very well alike for the patriotism of the property-owners, 
who might have easily made much larger claims, and the 
conduct of the yeomen. 

I hope the houses which I lived in at Hatfield and Stansted 
retain some flavour of the many happy hours I had in them. 
In war-time all sensations are greatly intensified. When you 
are bored, you are immensely bored, but when you are 
happy, you enjoy yourself with a freshness and vigour be- 
yond all ordinary feeling. Even if you are living in a sense 
on the volcano’s edge, that is no reason to be gloomy. No 
sane person takes a return ticket when he goes to war, but 
neither does he neglect to seize all occasions for good cheer. 
At such times life is extremely simple; a tranquil mind and 
a good conscience may not be justified by the facts, but they 
are easy to come by. There are many crises in regimental 
life, but they are mostly small ones. Plenty of exercise, good 
food, and fresh air make a very sound foundation for good 
temper. To one whose lot it had been for many years to 
spend a great part of his time cooped up in towns and offices, 
it was an amazing pleasure to live for months in the country 
and see winter pass into spring. That year the spring was 
late and cold, but none the less we saw it all. We saw and 
heard the migrant birds arrive, we saw the great procession 
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of the spring flowers unfold in a country-side of particular 
interest. The oxlips, the primroses, the wild hyacinths and 
the anemones came up late but in matchless profusion in the 
woods of Ballington or Albury. One glorious evening, when 
my wife and I listened to a yellow-hammer singing his plain- 
tive little song, ‘Give me a piece of bread and a little bit of 
chee-eese’ from the top of a post against a background of 
purple, yellow, white and fresh green, was many times re- 
called to my mind in after days in Flanders by thesame bird’s 
song. In achalk-pit near my house in Stansted some plants 
were growing which I feared would not get large enough 
to be identified before we went abroad. They did, however, 
and flowered well, and proved to be the deadly-night- 
shade Belladonna. 

We had a choral society and concerts, besides many foot- 
ball and cricket matches. One day after a match between 
officers and N.C.O.s, I met one of my best farriers hobbling 
along on astick. ‘Who made you a casualty?’ I asked. “You 
did, sir,” was the answer. It appeared I had hit him on the 
foot with a fast full-pitch. 

By this time I had taken over command of the regiment, 
as my colonel was obliged for reasons of health to give up. 
Rumours of our intended destination became more and 
more various. India was freely mentioned. At last came a 
telegram from Army Head-quarters. It conveyed orders to 
leave for France on June 8, that is to say it turned out after- 
wards that such was its intention. For the telegram itself 
was in a cipher of so secret a character that we had never 
been entrusted with the key, and we had to ask by telephone 
for a translation. Some final doubts were caused by an out- 
break of measles, but we quickly established an isolation 
hospital in a neighbouring village, and managed to secure 
a clean bill ofhealth. On the morning of June 8 we said our 
good-byes, and entrained for Southampton. 


Chapter Four 
‘WITH THE B.E.F.’ 


[= two best things in war are going to it for the first 
time and coming away from it. Setting out from 
port in any ship bound for foreign countries is 
always exciting, but when your destination is the seat of war 
and you are going with your own regiment, as yet untried in 
action, it is thrilling and stimulating to the last degree. It is 
best to have no last farewells on the quay. Few people can 
stand the sight of a great transport crowded with soldiers 
shoving off from the dock-side. There can be no more 
moving symbol of the finality of departure. 

Two vessels, the North-West Miller and the Duchess of 
Hamilton, had the privilege of taking the regiment on board. 
By 5 in the afternoon, after the usual hustle, I was able to 
send a post-card home: ‘I am O.C. troops on board the 
North-West Miller, everything has gone well, except that the 
embarkation officer is mad.’ On board my boat were all the 
horses and wagons and some of the men; on the other the rest 
of the men and details for other regiments. I was given an 
immense packet of instructions, but, as most of them were 
concerned with a voyage to India, they were less formidable 
than they appeared at first sight. It did not take long to 
arrange everything on board, and then I was free to sit and 
chat with the captain. He was a weather-beaten Scotsman 
with a North American accent and fond ofa yarn. He began 
by telling me that we were sure to be attacked by sub- 
marines about 2 a.m., but settled down to the story of his 
life, and especially a terrible operation recently performed 
upon him which he described in great detail. An escort of 
two destroyers gave a great feeling of security, although our 
size and pace made us an excellent target for a torpedo. It 
was a perfectly calm night, and we reached Havre in the 
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morning with only two minor casualties. One horse in my 
ship kicked through a board and had to be sawn out, one 
man in the other ship, which was extremely crowded, fell 
go ft. down a hatchway, and luckily was no more than 
bruised. I said good-bye to the captain; he was going back 
the same night, unescorted because, as he cheerfully 
remarked, it didn’t matter being torpedoed. 

I could not but recall the experience of more than fifteen 
years before, when as a very humble trooper in the Imperial 
Yeomanry I had landed from a very similar ship, s.s. Mont- 
ford, at Capetown. I doubt not that most of my regiment 
landed in France as eagerly and gaily, and with the same 
assurance of victory as we had landed in Africa, though 
even the most unthinking were aware by this time that the 
war was a serious undertaking. But there is a vast difference 
between going to war as a private soldier and as a command- 
ing officer. An indifferent soldier may be the weak link in 
a chain and do a great deal of damage, but a bad colonel 
has infinitely more chances of mischief. His responsibilities 
are no light burden. They seem to be even greater in the 
case of a County Territorial regiment, though they are not 
in reality. I knew a great many of my Yeomen personally 
in their private capacity. I knew they were the life-blood 
of the county, which it could ill spare, and I was more than 
anxious that, however wanting I might be as a fighting 
commander, they should not suffer unnecessary casualties 
from preventable causes of all kinds. Once when our Briga- 
dier was watching the regiment march past, he said to me, 
“You have a remarkably good lot of men.’ I said, “Too good 
to be killed.’ He said, to rebuke me, ‘No one is too good to 
die for his country.’ I answered, “That ’s quite true, and 
these men are more than willing to die for their country. 
But I can’t help knowing how useful they will be to their 
country if they survive.’ They were indeed a magnificent 
lot in physique, courage and intelligence. They had. had no 
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experience of actual fighting, and they fell short of the ideal 
cavalry soldier, but I have never seen any regiment to beat 
them. Best of all they had a fine squadron and regimental 
enthusiasm. I knewvery well that I had only to call on them 
not to let the regiment down, and they would always put 
out a fresh effort and surpass themselves, whether it was 
fighting, marching, field-days, games, or any kind of com- 
petition. Hundreds of them were then good enough for, 
and did eventually obtain, commissions, and many more 
could have done so, if they had been willing to leave the 
regiment. No commanding officer, whatever his private 
misgivings about his own capacity, could fail to be elated 
when he had such a regiment to command. 

My officers, too, were a thoroughly professional lot, not 
in the sense that they were soldiers by profession, but in 
the sense that they had thoroughly studied their job and 
brought to it sound intelligence, trained in many walks of 
life. If they had a military fault, beyond lack of experience, 
it was that they did not realize how good they were. I was 
quite confident that we were quite as good as any regular 
cavalry regiment (or would soon become so with a little 
experience), and better than most. After the war one of my 
officers said to me: ‘Do you remember, Colonel, you often 
used to say that we were better than any cavalry regiment. 
I thought at the time that you were simply bluffing to keep 
our spirits up. But when I came to serve in regular cavalry 
regiments, I found it was perfectly true.” My second-in- 
command was first-rate, a fine horseman and keen soldier, 
the most hard-working, loyal, and unselfish colleague that 
any colonel could wish to have. My quarter-master was a 
gallant veteran ofnearly forty years’ service, and thoroughly 
reliable. The regimental doctor had been with us since our 
formation, and was extremely competent in his profession. 
His ideas on the treatment of minor ailments were suffi- 
ciently drastic to make his sick parades an unsuitable resort 
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for the lazy or the ‘malades imaginaires’. My adjutant and 
my signalling-officer at the time of our embarkation were 
rather birds of passage. My three squadron commanders 
were, a highly competent ex-soldier (late 14th Hussars) of 
Scottish descent, who had a good knowledge of business, 
not always learnt in a cavalry regiment, an M.F.H., and a 
solicitor. My captains and subalterns were equally varied 
in their origin, pursuits and professions. A yeomanry 
regiment is naturally composed of many different elements. 
It was our task, and we had gone far in it since mobilization, 
to make use of all these miscellaneous capacities and weld 
them into a powerful whole. All were not equally capable, 
but most had some special attribute which could be useful 
if properly applied. It took time and patience, and we were 
not invariably successful. Active service conditions are a 
severe test and easily strip off artificial make-believes. One 
or two who sailed with us that night failed to respond to the 
needs of the time. Like lumps of sugar in hot water they 
rapidly dissolved. The less said about it the better. But 
nearly all proved to be the real thing. At any rate they were 
good triers. They realized that they had to be able to do 
their own job without assistance. No one was spoon-fed. 

I had time for these and many other reflections as we 
sailed through the dulcet summer evening, but once landed 
there was no time for anything but the business of the 
moment. Two men in the Duchess of Hamilton were found to 
have developed measles, and arrangements had to be made 
for leaving them behind. At last we finished unloading, 
paraded and marched off to a camp which was supposed to 
be ready for us. Needless to say, our arrival produced no 
excitement among the inhabitants. It was a contrast to 
our journey in England. All through north London, 
Staines, Basingstoke and Winchester, people, especially 
women and children, poured out to give the troop-trains 
a cheer and a wave of the hand. A school of little girls in 
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north London made a very particular demonstration. In 
France nine months of war had made such sights a weari- 
ness of the flesh. So we slipped and slithered along the 
tram-lines to our camp in a comfortable obscurity, and 
settled down to arrange our men and horses, and make 
what we could of such amenities as there were, which were 
not many. Here we had our first brush with the local staff. 
It came on to rain, and I was called up on the telephone. 
“Where are your horses?’ ‘Pegged down here in camp.” 
“Won't they get wet?’ ‘Yes, if it rains.’ So I was told to 
move to a building more than a mile away. But if there is 
one thing utterly vexatious to tired men and horses, it is 
changing camp just when they have settled in. So I argued 
the point and insisted. Later arrived a staff officer very 
fussy with the same demand. But I was firm and prevailed, 
and at last retired to my tent and bed. 

Not without some distresses. Sidney Green, my second in 
command, sent to check the number of horses, returned in 
despair. He could not make the numbers right. After 
counting them forty-two times he came to the conclusion 
that four horses had been lost in transit. But I forbade any 
further counting in the dark, and said that there would be 
the same number, whatever it was, of horses dead or alive 
in the morning, as the camp was enclosed. Next morning 
the mystery was duly cleared up. 

The other incident, tragic to him, but amusing to us, was 
the distress of the doctor. His valise was missing. I tell the 
tale shortly, but he did not. The medical corporal, the 
transport sergeant, and many others appeared to be im- 
plicated in the dark story. Unlike the missing horses, the 
valise was really gone. For weeks the doctor could not sleep, 
shave, wash, disinfect, cure or eat properly, because of what 
was lost in that valise. For weeks every demand for the 
smallest medical convenience reopened the tale of woe. Like 
the bag saved by the Swiss Family Robinson, a juvenile 
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story of my youth, it appeared to have contained everything 
that the heart or stomach of man could desire. If only 
it had also contained the doctor’s camera, much future 
distress might have been spared him. But mercifully the 
affair of the camera, like many other troubles, was then still 
hidden in the womb of the future. 

We were glad next day to receive orders to entrain. Our 
French interpreters, four in number, joined us. Nothing 
happened except that a few horses had to be left behind 
with an officer, because the R.T.O. had miscalculated our 
numbers, and after some twenty hours’ journey we arrived 
the next afternoon at Hazebrouck. 


Chapter Five 
THE FOREIGN FIELD 


T Hazebrouck, General C. Bingham, commanding 
A« First Cavalry Division, came to greet us and wish 
us luck. This was the first of many acts of kindness 
and courtesy which we experienced at his hands whilst he 
was commanding the Division, and later when he com- 
manded the Cavalry Corps. I cannot be sufficiently grate- 
ful for his support and encouragement. He was always 
ready to discuss our difficulties, and help us if he could. 
From the first he was always prepared to judge us by the 
facts, and not in accordance with the view, very natural 
and even proper in a regular soldier, that, because we were 
yeomen, we were necessarily an inferior class. If he felt 
surprise when we did things well, he never showed it to us. 
He was in fact as great a gentleman as he looked. 

We had a march of some fourteen miles to our billets near 
Wormhoudt: the road led over the hill on which is the 
town of Cassel. Itis asplendid view. Ona clearday you are 
supposed to be able to see the white cliffs of Dover; towards 
the sea you look down on the rich Flanders plain in the 
direction of Bergues and Dunkirk. As we rode over the hill 
in the gathering dusk, however, our thoughts and eyes 
turned not to Dover or Dunkirk, but eastwards to the 
direction of Ypres, and the hill of Kemmel and Mont des 
' Cats. It really began to look as if we were nearing the 
battle-line. Cassel was the head-quarters of an army; 
motor-bicycles and cars were dashing about frantically: the 
air was full of the heavy boom of guns, and the eastern 
horizon was lit up with constant flashes. An aeroplane 
or two buzzed overhead. 

About 9g p.m. we reached our billeting area with A Squad- 
ron Head-quarters and the machine-gun section, and got 
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them settled in. The other two squadrons had detrained 
at a nearer station, and marched in at 10 and 11 p.m. I 
went to meet them, and found terrible confusion at the 
farm where the M.G. section had been placed; C Squadron 
had been brought by their guide to the same farm. Clearly 
a farm was missing, but I could not find it in the dark, so I 
restored order, and by some squashing of the machine- 
gunners got C bivouacked for the night. The missing billet 
was easily found in the morning; but I heartily cursed the 
offender whom I had sent on in a car for the very purpose of 
locating the billets. He had been too busy in looking for 
a resting-place for himself, and then had lost his head. It 
remained to retrieve the transport, which had found the 
steep sides of Cassel trying to their unaccustomed teams. 
However, it turned up all right; we got the kits, cooking-pots, 
&c., distributed, and just after midnight I enjoyed a supper 
with D Squadron, whose arrangements had turned out all 
right, and who were able to provide eggs, potted meat, and 
coffee. Getting into billets in a foreign country in the dark 
after a long train journey is trying to every one’s temper, 
and I was glad to creep into my sleeping-bag. Even the very 
loud snoring of my second-in-command did not keep me 
long awake, but I determined that a separate sleeping- 
place should be found for him in future. 

Next day was Sunday, and there was leisure to shake 
down into our billets and get everything and everybody 
properly arranged. The two other regiments in our 
Brigade were the 15th and the 19th Hussars. A little later 
the Warwickshire Battery, with their 18-pounders, made us 
complete. The two Hussar regiments were a great con- 
trast to each other in almost every respect, except that they 
were both of them stout fighters. We were very lucky to be 
brigaded with two such fine regiments. We learnt a very 
great deal from both of them. The 15th were commanded 
by ‘Moppy’ Pilkington, and the 19th by George Franks. To 
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my very great sorrow Franks was killed in action near the 
end of the war. He was a dashing Irishman, full of all the 
fun and many of the foibles of his race. He was a very strict 
disciplinarian, and he could wield a very sharp tongue on 
those whom he disliked, but I always found him of a warm- 
hearted and generous disposition. He was a first-rate horse- 
master and judge of horses. Without being, perhaps, a 
scientific soldier, he was full of what he himself called the 
cavalry spirit, and as brave asalion. Even if he had a thou- 
sand faults, which he had not, I could have forgiven them in 
a man who made me laugh so often and so heartily as he did. 
He loved to do things magnificently. Somehow he generally 
got hold ofa good billet, where he reigned in splendour with 
his horses and his dogs, and even with a motor-car which 
he managed to preserve long after such things were strictly 
forbidden. He, like his regiment, was always splendidly 
turned out. He was also something of a military historian; 
I went to some lectures he gave to his N.C.O.s on the his- 
tory of cavalry since, I think, the siege of Troy, and they were 
quite excellent in matter and wonderfully adapted to his 
audience. His second-in-command was a great contrast to 
him, a man of few words, but equally well turned out and 
also a great judge of horses: he had been badly wounded 
earlier in the war. He professed an entire lack of ambition, 
and a contempt for scientific soldiers. Generals never liked 
him very much. His colonel had a story about him that on 
one occasion a very fussy general galloped up to him and 
said, ‘How many squadrons have you up here now?’ He 
thought for some time, and then turning round to his 
regimental sergeant-major, drawled slowly: ‘How many 
squadrons have we up here now, Mr. Johnson?’ ‘Two and a 
half, sir.’ Turning back to the general and gravely saluting 
he repeated with great deliberation: “Two and a half, sir.’ 
The adjutant at that time was Alexander, known as ‘The 
Priest’, a reserve officer, secretary of the Pytchley Hunt, a 
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very fine, hard, competent soldier. He did splendid service 
throughout the war, and successfully avoided any kind of 
promotion or distinctions. Almost alone in his regiment he 
never could be got to care for outward appearances. He 
too was badly wounded in 1918. The roth owed a great 
deal to their quarter-master, Bird, who was quite first-rate. 
He was compact of energy and resource. No supply officer 
could resist his blandishments or his wiles. 

The 15th had suffered many casualties in the recent 
fighting, and several of their older and more experienced 
officers were serving away from the regiment, but they were 
a real fighting regiment and thoroughly reliable in a tight 
place. Pilkington, their colonel, was a fine soldier, and to us 
a most unselfish friend. He did everything he could to help 
us along. His advice and assistance were invaluable. He 
had a difficult job himself, which he carried on with a com- 
plete absence of swagger and a quiet determination which 
were never sufficiently appreciated by the authorities. 
The 15th were bad at ‘eyewash’, but they were genuine 
soldiers in everything they did. ‘Rattle’ Barrett, the well- 
known polo-player, was their second-in-command. He was 
a lively and amusing companion. The first time I met him 
he was telling stories of his big-game shooting experiences. 
A thrilling tale nearly always ended in this sort of way: 
‘And then the lion looked at me over a bush not twenty-five 
yards away.’ ‘And then?’ we asked anxiously. “Then,” he 
concluded, ‘I missed him.’ It was impossible not to like so 
modest a story-teller. 

These two regiments had only lately taken part in the 
second Battle of Ypres when gas was used by the Germans 
for the first time. Two days after our arrival the Brigade was 
assembled to hear a speech from the Field-Marshal, Sir 
John French. We marched on foot to the parade ground 
about three miles off, and were drawn up on three sides of 
asquare. The yeomanry, fat and fresh from England, were 
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in the centre facing a wagon from which the Field-Marshal 
spoke; the other two regiments flanked us. I caused great 
anxiety to my second-in-command by not being able to 
remember the proper word of command, Order Arms, for 
that particular moment, and I had to ask him twice, which 
gave him great pleasure. In the end the Brigadier gave the 
order, and gave it wrong, which saved my face. Sir John 
made a speech which he had evidently made several times 
already and got tired of. He said the gas attack came as an 
entire surprise to him. He congratulated us all on our 
splendid conduct in the battle. It was a pity that only a very 
small proportion of his audience had been there. But he was 
so emphatic in his remarks, and they were addressed so 
directly to us, that a great many yeoman were very much 
cheered up and began to think that they had been much 
more heroic than they had thought. Afterwards I read an 
account in The Times of this speech to the cavalry. The 
correspondent remarked that the hearty cheers which 
followed it proved how much the men enjoyed Sir John’s 
style of oratory. No doubt they did like it. But a reference 
to Brigade orders for that day shows that you can come to 
aright conclusion from wrong premisses. The orders laid 
down at what point the men were to ‘cheer heartily’. 

The fact is that in all military matters it is wise to leave 
nothing to chance. Nobody wanted the Field-Marshal to be 
dissatisfied with his reception. Nobody doubted the enthu- 
siasm of the soldier. It was right to take precautions that 
this enthusiasm should be controlled and released at the 
most effective moment. But I always thought that to com- 
mit such orders to writing savoured a little too much of 
Teutonic methods. I remember one occasion when I had to 
send a detachment to a certain spot to honour the passage 
of a great man ina motor-car. “On the signal being given’, 
continued the original staff-officer who wrote the orders, 
‘the men will indulge in a spontaneous outburst of enthu- 
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siasm, by cheering, throwing their caps in the air, and other 
like. methods.’ 

The impression that we were likely to be in the thick of 
things quite soon turned out to be mistaken. After the losses 
which the cavalry had suffered in the May fighting, it was 
apparently determined not to send them back at once to 
the trenches, but to continue to train them for some great 
cavalry event. Sometimes the boom of the guns increased, 
sometimes Zeppelins were supposed to have been seen. 
Once the Germans bombarded Cassel Hill with a long- 
range gun from at least twenty miles off, and also put a shot 
or two into Bergues. The shells near Cassel made a great 
deal of noise, and some large holes in the ground, but did 
no damage. Otherwise the most profound peace, except 
so far as we disturbed it ourselves, brooded over our encamp- 
ment. The farm de Buizy, in which I had my head-quarters, 
stood on a slightly rising ground in the middle of a grass 
meadow, not far from the long row of poplars that marked 
the pavé road from Cassel to Wormhoudt, Bergues and 
Dunkirk. On one side it sloped down to the banks ofa little 
river, which later becomes the Yser: the water was full of 
water-lilies and many kinds of reeds; the willows and alders 
grew in a forest of valerian, dog-roses, campions and ragged 
robin, as well as many other old friends. Beyond, a smiling 
vista of farms and fields led up to the little town of Worm- 
houdt, with its square church-tower rising above the trees. 
The de Buizys were Flemings, like all the people in that 
country, and had but little French. The farm was com- 
paratively clean, ifit had not been for the manure heap, joy 
and pride of every Flemish heart, on which all the best 
rooms of the house looked out. The manure heap pro- 
duced a plague of flies in due season. One day Green was 
bitten by what the doctor said was a bug; anyhow, he was 
covered with a quantity of bites; and, though I thought that 
this showed the bug liked him and would probably stick 
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to him, we had a thorough cleansing of the whole premises. 
Men (and horses) were bivouacked in the meadow, which 
they preferred to the barns where many mice and rats 
troubled them. One day Mr. Coldridge, R.S.M., told me 
triumphantly that he had killed a mouse, ‘Found it dead 
under my blanket, sir. I think I must have lain on it.’ ‘It 
must have been a fool ofa mouse, Mr. Coldridge,’ I said, ‘to 
let you roll on it.” Our R.S.M. was not a lean man. 

Those farms in French Flanders were really a miracle of 
cultivation. My yeomen were amazed at the excellence of 
the crops, the entire absence of weeds, the way in which 
every inch of ground was used, and the amazing industry of 
the people. “The girl in my farm,’ said one of my troop- 
leaders, ‘works as hard as seven men. I wish I had her in my 
troop.’ Nearly all the work was done by the women; there 
were only a few old men and some boys besides. Their day 
began at 4.a.m. and lasted till 10 p.m. And yet the abundant 
crops of that autumn, even the beets, were gathered in with 
the utmost completeness, so that not a speck or grain re- 
mained behind. But here, as everywhere else in the country 
districts, the first and the last thing anybody you talked to 
said was: ‘Quand finira la guerre?” 

Two years after the war I revisited the farm. Madame 
knew meat once, and said, ‘I’ve been wanting to see you to 
tell you that you were perfectly right. You always said the 
field in which the horses were would turn out the best in the 
end, and so it has.’ I doubt not that she had claimed and 
received ample compensation for the damage we had done. 
It must have been a lasting satisfaction to her thrifty Flemish 
soul to be paid twice over. 


Chapter Six 
SUPPLY OF OFFICERS 


S far as actual battles were concerned, during the 
Ac months and years we had to stand and wait 
a great deal, but that did not mean inactivity. We 
never knew when we should be called up for action, and it 
was incumbent upon us to keep constantly up to concert 
pitch. Besides battle casualties, there is a constant drain on 
both men and horses from sickness and accident. Officers 
are taken away for staff appointments or some specialist 
job, non-commissioned officers are continually getting com- 
missions, going into the Flying Corps or to some other job 
for which they are peculiarly suited. A Yeomanry Regiment 
composed of all sorts and conditions of men 1s peculiarly 
liable to be called upon to supply all kinds of experts. We 
had in our ranks a variety of highly specialized experts, from 
engineers to pigeon-fanciers, and not a month went by but 
we were called upon to supply some kind of deficiency else- 
where in the Army. | 
I made it a rule from the beginning to satisfy, as far as we 
possibly could, any demands that were made upon us. I 
always felt that, with the high-class material provided by the 
Yeomanry, it would be a very bad mark against us if we 
could not organize ourselves to produce from our own ranks 
a trained supply of non-commissioned officers to take the 
place of others who were being constantly taken from us. 
Accordingly we always carried on, apart from our ordinary 
training, a system of special classes for the training of 
N.C.O.s. These were conducted by officers and N.C.O.s, 
and were very useful alike to teachers and pupils. No one 
was allowed to be mentioned for any stripe unless he had 
passed the Colonel’s examination conducted personally by 
myself. There was a great deal of keenness to pass this 
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examination. No one was disqualified from entry by reason 
of a previous failure or failures. I remember one man who 
had failed three times and came up for a fourth. He was an 
excellent and hard-working man, though not very clever, 
and this time I gave him the benefit of the doubt and passed 
him. Outside my head-quarters he was met by his troop- 
leader, throwing out his chest and wreathed in smiles. 
“What’s made you so pleased with yourself?’ said his officer. 
‘Sir,’ he replied, ‘I have passed to be a bloody general.’ 

During the winter of 1916 Divisional Head-quarters held 
classes for N.C.O.s which lasted a month, ending with an 
examination. Every regiment in the Division, and some 
other units, sent in their candidates. In the three monthly 
examinations of that year Beds. Yeomanry N.C.O.s secured 
the first three places twice and first and third the third time. 
During the last of these courses I happened to meet the staff 
officer who was conducting the school, and said to him: 
‘How are my fellows getting on?’ ‘It’s a most extraor- 
dinary thing,” he said. “They come to the school knowing 
absolutely nothing, and after the first day we find them 
ahead of everybody else.’ ‘I suppose you must sit up all 
night giving them special training,’ I said. ‘Not at all, they 
are treated just the same as everybody else.’ ‘Well, I think 
there must be some other explanation,’ I said. 

The supply of officers was a much more difficult and 
critical matter. It very often became part of that struggle 
which I suppose always goes on between the regimental 
authorities who are looking solely to the good of their own 
unit, and the higher authorities who for some reason or other 
appear anxious to impose decisions contrary to regimental 
opinion. It is a charitable, but not a necessary, supposition 
that the higher authorities are actuated by desire for the 
general good. Perhaps this struggle is more intense in the 
case of a territorial regiment serving in a division composed 
wholly of regular troops. It is the natural and proper atti- 
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tude of a regular soldier towards his amateur colleague. I 
remember once at some Divisional conference saying: 
‘I suppose I am wrong, because I am a Territorial officer.’ 
I intended the sarcasm to be biting, but nobody present 
thought I was doing otherwise than stating a well-known 
fact. 

At first we were supposed to be supplied with officers from 
our second line. I had two or three very good officers from 
this source and also some very bad ones. The second line 
commanders, not unnaturally, in view of the chances of their 
taking the field themselves, were anxious to keep their best 
officers and not unwilling to get rid of their worst. One such 
officer supplied to me in our early days in France was a real 
fighting man, but unfortunately could not keep sober, so 
that at times he was unable to distinguish between friend 
and foe. We did our best to reform him, but in vain. We 
then did our best to get rid of him through the regular 
channels, for along time equally in vain. Three applications 
for his removal were disregarded. It was only after an un- 
fortunate incident in the trenches, when this officer absorbed 
an undue proportion of the men’s rum, that he finally dis- 
appeared. Another case was a more difficult one. Early one 
morning I was told that a new officer had reported himself 
for duty from the second line. He turned out to be a man 
who had been serving with us as Lance-Corporal before we 
came out to France. He lost his stripe for some offence on 
guard, did not volunteer for active service, and was accord- 
ingly sent back to the second line at Bedford. By some pro- 
cess obscure to me, but no doubt honourable to himself, 
he emerged from his cocoon as a full-blown officer, and 
appeared at my head-quarters. It would be difficult to 
imagine anything more damping to the enthusiasm of all 
ranks than to see a man with this record promoted over 
their heads. I decided, therefore, to act at once. I sent for 
the officer in question, explained to him that I was very 
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sorry to have to act as I was doing, as his arrival was no 
fault of his, but indeed creditable to him. He must, however, 
go back to the base at Rouen by the next train. Back he 
accordingly went, and by 9.30 a.m. his sojourn with us was 
ended. I need hardly say that controversy on the subject 
raged far and wide for many months afterwards. The ques- 
tion constantly turned up again, but meantime the man was 
gone, and in the end my action was upheld by G.H.Q, 

I always tried to get the best of my own N.C.O.s promoted 
to be officers in my own regiment. This is contrary to the 
received opinion, which is no doubt correct in the case of a 
regular regiment, but I always felt that it was better for us 
to have as an officer a man whom we ourselves had trained 
and whose advantages as well as drawbacks were well 
known to us, than to have an unknown quantity passed on 
to us from some other unit. Several times we succeeded in 
getting back as officers men who had been our own N.C.O.s. 
They always turned out well, but their appointment usually 
cost a long and persistent struggle with authority. 

As the war went on, and the size of the Army increased, 
the supply of officers became more automatic, and it be- 
came less and less possible for commanders of units to choose 
their own officers. Of course there was good reason for this. 
In a large organization the supply of officers, like that of 
great-coats, boots, or any other article, tends to be standard- 
ized. In the eye of authority, looking down from a long way 
off, one officer is just like another, and differences in quali- 
fication cannot be regarded. It is of course quite a different 
matter when the said officer arrives at his unit and has to 
take his place in his particular organism. Except in some 
rare cases of natural leaders, he has then to be fitted in 
somehow, or if that turns out to be hopeless in the end, to be 
got rid of in some way or other. I remember a case of an 
officer who was sent out to me with apparently no quali- 
fications whatever. He was a very nice fellow, but vague 
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and dreamy to the last degree. I tried him in turn in various 
capacities under each of my squadron leaders. Each one 
reported on him in turn as a very nice fellow, but quite in- 
capable of any executive action. Almost in despair, as a last 
resource, I took him on to my Head-quarters Staff and 
made him assistant signalling officer. From that moment 
he was a changed man. The duties of a signalling officer 
appealed to his particular type of brain, though neither he 
nor I were aware of it beforehand. He was an unqualified 
success both as a signaller and as a trainer of signallers. 
When my excellent signalling officer, John Gore, was taken 
away from me by the Brigade, he became signalling officer. 
Later in the war he was killed whilst on the march by a bomb 
from an aeroplane. His death was a grievous loss to us all. 
When everything had been done, however, there re- 
mained a residue whom it was manifestly unsafe to entrust 
with the lives of men, and these it was essential to transfer 
elsewhere, or regimental efficiency was bound to suffer. 
The process of removal was rightly rather an elaborate one. 
There is a very just rule in the Army that when a command- 
ing officer makes an adverse report upon any of his subordi- 
nates, he is bound to show it to the officer in question. Ifhis 
removal from the regiment is recommended, one of the 
points to be stated is whether he 1s suitable for any other 
employment. I remember an elderly subaltern whose 
general incapacity had at last broken down my patience. I 
sent in a report on him to the effect that I was convinced he 
could never make a competent officer who could be en- 
trusted with any charge of men in the field, but as I under- 
stood he was an accountant by profession, I thought he 
might be suitably employed in connexion with the Expedi- 
tionary Force Canteen. In accordance with the regulation, 
I sent for him, and read out my report. I then said that ifhe 
had any comment to make on my statement, or had any 
objection to make to it, I should be happy to forward it to 
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the proper authority along with my report. He answered 
that there was one statement to which he took the very 
strongest objection: I had described him as an accountant. 
He really was a chartered accountant. I said I should be 
glad to make thecorrection; he desired no other amendment, 
and disappeared from among us in due course. I do not 
know what became of him. Perhaps he confounded my 
opinion of him by becoming a distinguished fighting soldier 
elsewhere, but I do not think he was of a combative tem- 
perament. 

Another young gentleman who had to be sent home after 
a course of repeated errors and omissions of a grievous kind 
burst into tears and said he feared his going home would 
kill his mother. I answered as drily as I could that bad as 
the news might be for her I hoped she would get over it. 

These were specimens of the kind of troubles that some- 
times assailed us in the matter of officering the regiment. 
Our Brigade and Divisional authorities were usually help- 
ful enough, but in the higher ranks of the hierarchy decisions 
which we considered hostile to our interests were more easily 
taken, and more difficult to get reversed. On the whole, 
however, considering their differing range of occupations, 
training and capacities, we had an excellent lot of officers, 
and they merged most harmoniously into one regimental 
machine, so that we were able to keep up our-efficiency as 
a regiment through all vicissitudes until we were finally 
split up, and divided among three cavalry regiments. 


Chapter Seven 


HORSES AND MEN—OUR Q.M. 


| supply of officers is the most important question 
for the regimental commander. I should put re- 
cruits next, horses third, and material last. Fortu- 
nately for us, we had no severe battle casualties such as 
change completely the personnel of a unit. We continued 
for most of the time to draw our supplies of men from our 
own County Depot. As time went on, these recruits came to 
resemble more and more the ordinary recruits of the line. 
It was not to be expected that they would be as fine material 
as the picked men who joined up in the first year of enthu- 
siasm. They were still fine material, but they were by no 
means ready-made cavalry soldiers. As far as physique went 
they were good enough. What they lacked was education. 
At one moment in 1917 we had as many as eight men in the 
ranks who were unable to read or write. One, I remember 
in particular, could not tell whether the sun rose in the east 
or the west. He was an agricultural labourer who no doubt 
had forgotten all his school learning. It was not that he had 
never observed the phenomenon alluded to, for I was able 
to extract from him that, in comparison with his own home, 
the sun rose Cambridge way. To teach such men how to 
read a map, or write an intelligent report, was a formidable 
task. I often used to say that we should all be qualified 
as elementary schoolmasters after the war. But I have 
nothing but praise for the general spirit of keenness of our 
recruits throughout. They generally had that English 
characteristic—unwillingness to express enthusiasm. When 
asked (one of my regular questions to recruits) how they 
came to enlist, they almost invariably replied: ‘Didn’t want 
to be fetched.’ Educated or not, they all made excellent and 
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willing soldiers. Nothing could disturb their equanimity. 
I should like to record here one instance. 

In April 1917 we had gone up to the battle of Arras. We 
had had a very bad night as far as weather went, and were 
bivouacked in a large field several inches deep in snow. In 
the morning my adjutant and I were walking up and down 
a field to warm ourselves whilst waiting for orders. We 
were being shelled occasionally, at what must have been 
a very long range, as the few shells that came along appeared 
to be falling almost perpendicularly. About fifty yards 
away one of our transport men, named Brown, was crossing 
the field. At that moment a shell appeared to fall right on 
the top of him and burst in the soft ground, making a large 
crater and throwing up a cloud of mud and snow. As soon 
as the cloud cleared away we rushed to the spot. There 
was Brown, apparently crawling out of the crater. I said to 
him: ‘Are you hurt?’ He looked at me in surprise, and said: 
‘No, sir. Why,sir?’? Next time I saw him was about a week 
later when he was brought to my orderly-room charged 
with being out at night without leave. His defence was that 
he had been to a cinema at Béthune, and had not noticed 
the time. I let him off, as I felt I could not punish him so 
soon after the Arras incident. Again he looked at me with 
surprise. 

The supply of remounts is always an important part of 
cavalry life. In peace time the supply of horses is a constant 
preoccupation of the cavalry authorities, but in war you 
have naturally to take what you are given. The problems 
of the cavalry commander are confined to making the best 
use of the remounts that are supplied to him, and all 
that is comprised in the term horse-mastery. I had so 
many officers (including ex-cavalry soldiers and masters of 
hounds) in the regiment who knew a very great deal about 
horses that I felt some difficulty about disposing of this know- 
ledge to the best advantage. Time and experience did much 
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to wear away my respect for the horse expert. At first, when 
a batch of remounts arrived I used to allow my squadron 
commanders to choose their horses turn by turn, but I soon 
found that these experts could hardly ever make up their 
minds about the qualities of a horse, and the disposal of 
remounts by the method of selection took so much time, and 
led to so many disputes, as to make it quite impossible. I 
therefore decreed that when a batcli of remounts arrived, 
they were to be drawn up in line and numbered off by 
threes. All the number ones were allotted to one squadron, 
number twos to another, number threes to a third. No 
squadron commander knew beforehand which of the three 
numbers he was to have. The result was magical. The 
whole process took less than a quarter of an hour, and 
shortly afterwards each squadron commander was con- 
vinced he had got the best horses. 

I came eventually to believe that the unseen qualities of 
a horse, that is, the nature of his heart and so on, are of more 
importance than his outward shape, but I do not profess to 
be any kind of authority on the subject. All I know is that 
experts on this, as on almost every other subject, differ to 
such an extent as to make their combined advice almost use- 
less. As an illustration of this, many cavalry officers will 
recall the controversy that raged, and I suppose still con- 
tinues to rage, about the treatment of horses’ coats in the 
winter. In 1915 we clipped the body, but left the legs 
unclipped. In 1916 we clipped thelegs, and left the body un- 
clipped. In spite of this valuable experiment, the discussion 
continued to rage, and I think, in another year, regimental 
commanders were allowed to use their own discretion. 

The remaining point is the supply of material, such 
things as harness, arms, and accoutrements, everything con- 
nected with transport, boots, and clothing for the men. All 
this depends largely on the prevision of a good quarter- 
master. We were fortunate in the possession of one of the 
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most skilful, gallant and hardy specimens of this unique 
kind of officer. Major Pearce was aged sixty when he went to 
war, but time, though it had taught him experience, had 
abated nothing of the youthful energy which characterized 
all his movements. It was said that he had been born in a 
transport on the way to India, and certainly his wife had, 
for he confessed that her name was Malabarina. He was 
bred up in pure, unadulterated quartermastery, and knew 
his profession from A to Z. He knew every turn and trick of 
his trade, and we always felt that the Army Service Corps 
was simply an instrument on which he knew how to play. 
No wet or muddy bivouac, no sudden call to the trenches, 
no midnight orders, ever found him unprepared. I cannot 
possibly exaggerate the debt we all owe him. Ifhe had one 
passion outside his profession, and his family, it was listening 
to gramophone records of the more sentimental kind. No 
more gallant or hardy soldier ever went to war 


Chapter Erght 
GENERALS 


URING the early months of the war the Beds. Yeo- 
I) manry were in one respect extremely fortunate. We 
had begun by being the Divisional Cavalry of the 
South Midland Division, and actually supplied parties of 
Divisional Military Police, who remained with that Division 
throughout the war. But very soon, through some shifting of 
the pieces, we found ourselves directly attached to the head- 
quarters of the Army in whose area we were billeted. This 
meant an extraordinary freedom from the usual hierarchy 
of Corps, Division, and Brigade. Army Head-quarters had 
many other things to think about, and we were left more or 
less free to develop our own training and personality. As 
soonas we got to France, and joined the 9th Cavalry Brigade, 
we naturally took our place at the bottom of the ladder, and 
became subject to the orders of a variety of Generals, from 
the C.-in-C., G.H.Q,, down to our Brigade-Commander. 
Of course, it was the lower kind of General that impinged 
more directly upon us. A great part of the duties of a regi- 
mental commander consists of carrying out, or interpreting, 
I dare not say evading, the orders of his superior officers. 
Fortunately, during the ten years of our regimental exis- 
tence before the war, we had plenty of opportunity of study- 
ing Generals and inspecting officers, and how to deal with 
them. I recall two inspecting officers, even at our first camp. 
One was the distinguished General, Sir William Gatacre. 
He was very critical of the riding of some of our recruits. 
“Come, come’, he said to one man, ‘this will never do, you 
sit your horse as though you were a tailor.’ ‘I am a tailor’, 
replied the man, and there was nothing more to be said. 
At the annual inspection in the same year the distinguished 
cavalry officer who visited us ordered us to take up an 
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outpost line. On asking one of our squadron commanders, 
who was an M.F.H., but not much of a military historian, to 
explain his dispositions, he received the reply, with a com- 
prehensive wave of the arm: ‘This, sir, is La Haye Sainte 
and that is Hougoumont.’ Again there was nothing more 
to be said. 

Another year we were being inspected on an outpost line 
near Shorncliffe by that very skilful and inspiring comman- 
der, Lord Methuen. He had called up a sergeant and had 
asked him some questions about his dispositions, the man 
standing stiffly to attention by his horse’s head. His ques- 
tions over, he cast an eye over the country, and said: ‘I 
wonder what sort of sheep those are, grazing down there?’ 
Instantly the sergeant’s stiff figure relaxed, and patting the 
neck of the General’s horse, he replied: ‘Just what I’ve been 
puzzling my head about all the morning.’ He was a large 
farmer from Huntingdon. 

In peace time it matters less what sort of Generals you 
have, but once on active service it becomes a matter of 
supreme importance. Of course army discipline rightly 
demands immediate and complete obedience to orders, but 
there is a wide field beyond the carrying out of orders in 
which harmonious relations between the regimental and the 
higher authorities can make a great deal of difference to the 
life and being of the regiment. Some Generals are extremely 
competent and helpful, and with these complete frankness 
is your wisest course. Some are competent, but not helpful; 
these demand a certain amount of management. Some are 
not competent, and these, whether helpful or not, have 
often to be protected against themselves. I hasten to add 
that the three brigadiers and the several divisional com- 
manders under whom we served all belonged to the com- 
petent class, though naturally they varied in degrees of help- 
fulness. Iam sure they would all agree in one opinion about 
us, that at the moment we came under their command we 
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were a very inferior regiment, but that after a short training 
by competent authorities we improved quite enormously. 
It is part of the duty of a good General to turn a blind eye 
on occasions, and I feel sure that many times when we 
thought we were skilfully leading our superior officers down 
the road they should go, they were fully aware of all that was 
going on. But I am afraid that my experience as a soldier 
teaches me that the naked truth, the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, 1s sometimes too dangerous for 
use. Suppose, for instance, in pre-war days, a Yeoman 
turned up at the annual camp saying that his horse, which 
had been passed for service, had met with an accident, and 
that he had brought a substitute in its place. The substitute 
turns out to be the worst kind of screw, with a peculiar hol- 
low where its ribs should be. You are already entraining 
your horses, there is nothing to do but to take the man and 
his screw along. Ifthe squadron commander, on inspection 
day, says to the General, ‘I should like, sir, to call your atten- 
tion to one of our horses, with a very peculiar malforma- 
tion’, a very bad and undeserved impression may be made 
which later no explanations can wipe out, but if before the 
inspection the S.S.M. judiciously arranges for the animal in 
question to be tethered behind a distant hedge, the rest of 
the squadron are more likely to be judged on their merits. 
One day behind the lines in France our Brigadier arranged 
that we should practise advancing to a position and 
entrenching ourselves. We duly rode out, and advanced in 
fine style over the country to the position laid down, which 
was on the crest of a low ridge of hills. It was then reported 
to me that, by some mischance, the responsibility for which 
it was difficult to fix at the moment, two of the squadrons 
had omitted to bring their entrenching tools. My adjutant, 
Jock Crabbe, was equal to the emergency. He arranged 
that the entrenching tools we had should be concentrated in 
the first post the Brigadier was to inspect. As soon as the 
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General’s back was turned, entrenching tools were to be 
carried by a special set of runners below the crest of the hill, 
out of sight, so as to reach the next post before he arrived 
there. Three times this manceuvre was successfully carried 
out. The only hitch was that at one point, from the top of 
the ridge where the General and I were making our stately 
progress, the heads of the runners were clearly visible. 
“What are those men doing, running?’ he said, apparently 
quite innocently. I said, ‘We have taken the opportunity 
to practise a special service of messengers.’ I never knew 
whether the Brigadier was really taken in or not. He had all 
the appearance of being so. If I had blurted out the truth, 
that we had only oneset of entrenching tools instead of three, 
he would have been obliged to make himself unpleasant. 
Some Generals have a liking for troop-drill and some for 
field-days; some for some other form of field exercise. It is 
important for the comfort of regimental life to know what 
particular kind of exercise the General likes best tosee. You 
receive a message about 8 a.m., for example, to say that 
General So-and-so proposes to visit the Beds. Yeomanry this 
morning in an informal manner. The message continues: 
‘No special arrangements are to be made, but the regiment 
is to carry on its regular programme of work.’ It does not 
do to be taken in by such a specious announcement. Unless 
the General sees what he wants to see, there is sure to be 
trouble, especially in the early morning. It is the business of 
the regimental commander to find out exactly what the 
General prefers. On one occasion, before I was sufficiently 
experienced, I had ordered the squadrons to be exercised in 
the use of gas-masks, while the N.C.O.s were to attend a 
special class in scouting and patrol work. The General duly 
arrived. I led him to the troops at the gas exercise. He was 
very angry, and said he had not come over to see that sort of 
thing. I suggested that he might like to look at the N.C.O.s 
doing patrol work. He replied that they ought to know all 
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about that sort of thing. I replied respectfully that that was 
my own opinion. We had been so busy carrying out the 
Divisional programme that we had not had time to work up 
the more elementary details. Things looked black. How- 
ever, a good gallop to the place where the patrol exercises 
were going on dissipated the morning vapours, and when 
invited to take a hand in the instruction the General very 
graciously consented to do so. -As he was a very competent 
soldier, and knew his business very well, he gave the N.C.O.s 
an hour of most excellent training, which no one enjoyed 
more than he did. It was in fact quite late in the morning 
before I had to produce the soothing formula: ‘Don’t you 
think the time has come for a glass of port, General?’ and the 
morning finished well. 

Inspection of billets or bivouacs is another favourite pur- 
suit of Generals. There is very often no chance of knowing 
beforehand what the particular line of inquiry may be, or 
what particular gadget we might be expected to possess. In 
such cases it was best to protract the preliminary greetings 
as long as possible in the hope of discovering what was 
particularly desired that day. On one occasion we had our 
three squadrons billeted in a scattered hamlet where some 
large farmers’ barns were the only billets available for the 
men. We met the General at the appointed rendezvous. I 
think he was the Corps Commander occupying the district 
in which we were, but I knew nothing about him. We pro- 
ceeded to the first barn. ‘And what, may I ask,’ said the 
General, ‘are your precautions in case of fire? A most im- 
portant subject.’ ‘I am afraid, sir,’ I said, ‘that this particu- 
lar squadron has only just moved into this billet this morn- 
ing, and has not had time to organize itself. But we are fully 
aware of the importance of the subject, and I shall be sur- 
prised if you do not find that the other squadrons, which 
have been longer in their billets, have made adequate 
arrangements.’ I should indeed have been very much 
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surprised if they had not, for as soon as the word ‘fire’ had 
been mentioned by the General, two attentive members 
of my posse had slipped unobtrusively away. Sure enough, 
when, by a route somewhat unnecessarily lengthened by 
pleasant discourse and a rather devious path, we reached 
the next barn billet, what was our gratification to come upon 
a whole row of canvas stable buckets filled with water, and 
an inscription above them: .‘For use in case of fire only.’ 
There is no end to the resourcefulness of a good adjutant 
and experienced sergeant-majors. 

Of course it did not always turn out as anticipated. On 
one occasion we had expected the General’s principal object 
to be the prevention of food contamination by blue-bottles 
and other insects. I was really astonished to see what in- 
genious meat-safes had been rigged up with muslin sides in 
an incredibly short space of time. Unfortunately it turned 
out that the General’s principal subject that day was the 
prevention of wastage of beer in the regimental canteen. 
However, as we had no means of getting any beer, the morn- 
ing passed off without serious difficulty. 

Such incidents, though pleasant to recall, really only took 
up a small part of our time. But they tend to confirm an 
opinion I formed at the time, that the cavalry was rather 
over-generalled. One Divisional General and three Briga- 
dier-Generals with their respective staffs are a good deal for 
the administrative work of a force comprising nine regi- 
ments of cavalry and three Horse Artillery Batteries. In 
actual operations in the field, one General can have as much 
or as little control as four. However, such theories as to the 
use of cavalry were not my business at the time, and are not 
now. As my Divisional General said to me once, after 
detailing the operations we were expected to perform, in a 
particular phase of the Somme battle: ‘Your business is to 
obey orders.’ 

As a postscript to a chapter on Generals I should add that 
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the nearest I ever got to becoming a general myself was 
a letter I received from my Brigadier, soon after we had 
joined the Brigade. In it he informed me that he was going 
away for four days’ leave, but that he did not intend to leave 
me in charge of the Brigade, although I was nominally 
senior Lieutenant-Colonel in it. He hoped my feelings 
would not be hurt, and further he thought it his duty to 
warn me that if the Brigade went into action and he him- 
self became a casualty he had left instructions that I was not 
to take command of the Brigade. A Territorial worm does 
sometimes turn. I replied that I was grateful to him for his 
kind intentions, and that I only had two remarks to make: 
first, that I had come to France for quite other reasons than 
the ambition to take charge of the Brigade during the tem- 
porary absence of the Brigadier on leave; second, that in 
case the Brigade went into action and were so unfortunate 
as to lose their Brigadier, my action in taking, or not taking, 
command of the Brigade, would be determined by quite 
other considerations than his instructions. ‘Do not forget,’ 
I said, ‘that in that case, you will be dead, and, ready as I am 
to obey orders from the proper authority, I shall have no 
respect for the commands of a dead Brigadier.’ Happily 
that particular Brigadier was removed on promotion, and 
not by enemy action, so the sad occasion never arose. 


Chapter Nine 
H.Q. MESS 


T was apparently the intention of the higher authorities 
[= we should never have a H.Q, Mess; at least, so I 

judge from an order received in September 1917 which 
laid down that, as we were Divisional Cavalry, our estab- 
lishment of senior officers was to consist of not more than 
three majors and three captains. As we had not been 
Divisional Cavalry since 1914, it was a little difficult to carry 
out these orders. Rightly or wrongly, we had maintained, 
and continued to maintain for some months longer, a regi- 
mental H.Q, and a H.Q, Mess. 

The members of this Mess, besides myself, my second-in- 
command, adjutant, signalling officer and quartermaster, 
comprised at various times an intelligence officer, a doctor, 
a veterinary officer, and last, but not least, a French inter- 
preter. We had other temporary visitors, such as a Padre 
attached to the Brigade, and officers from various sources 
attached to us for instruction. One of the most amusing of 
these visitors was the late Lord Willoughby de Broke, an old 
friend of Oxford days, then commanding the end line 
of the Warwickshire Yeomanry. He stayed with us for 
about ten days, and was a most agreeable companion, as 
well as eager to learn all he could. He had been warned by 
the authorities that he might have to undergo serious 
privations whilst with the B.E.F., and had accordingly 
provided himself with a considerable amount of preserved 
foods. As, however, at the time of his visit, we were in 
billets at Desvres, there was no trace of the hardships 
he had expected. ‘Nevertheless,’ he said, ‘I found my 
store very useful, as I was able to tip the maid at my billet 
a tin of potted grouse, for which she appeared extremely 
grateful.’ 
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A little later, we had attached to us the commanding 
officer of a regiment of Anzac Cavalry, together with a 
major and a squadron. It was a mixed regiment, as the 
C.O. was a New Zealander, but the major and the squadron 
attached were Australians. We were supposed to train 
them to work as Divisional Cavalry. I detached my second- 
in-command, Sidney Green, and several officers and ser- 
geants to look after the training of the squadron, and did my 
best myself to instruct and entertain the C.O., who was a 
solicitor by profession. We formed a great friendship with 
the Australian squadron and its commander. We met them 
again not very long after they had left us. In the interval 
they had greatly distinguished themselves in the line, and 
were generous enough to ascribe a good part of their dis- 
tinction to the time they had spent with us. At first, however, 
there was some small difficulty, as their saddlery and trans- 
port were falling to pieces through neglect, and they were 
inclined to take up the attitude that, as they were the 
famous Anzacs, they had nothing to learn from us. This was 
perhaps a natural point of view to take up, but Sidney 
Green and his staff displayed the greatest tact, and in a 
short time persuaded them to turn out as smartly as any 
squadron of British Cavalry, besides imparting what I 
believe was useful instruction. They were natural-born 
soldiers, very amenable to argument, if not so much 
to discipline, but all went well after the first day or 
two. 

One of the difficulties we had to contend with was the 
conflicting claims of the various religious denominations. 
I was fortunate in being able to get the opinion and advice 
of my brother Maurice, who was one of the fighting-line 
chaplains. He was killed in May 1917, at Bullecourt, while 
attending to wounded men. I give in a note an account, 
which I wrote at the time, of a visit to the Brigade to which 
he was attached at the time of his death. His high standard 
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and ideals made me perhaps unduly impatient with some 
of the padres who lived an easier life, probably through no 
fault of their own. I remember, for instance, a minister of 
a certain denomination who came to see me about the 
members of his flock in my regiment, and made a bitter 
complaint that Church Parades were not compulsory for 
them, as they were for Church of England men. I replied 
that as a matter of fact we never had any compulsory 
Church Parades, except when ordered by higher authority, 
but that, if he did not take care, I would make Church 
Parade compulsory for members of his denomination, and 
then he would be able to see how his followers held out under 
persecution. J never heard anything more of this particular 
grievance. 

We had a series of regimental doctors. We all owed a 
great deal to their professional skill and zeal. Regimental 
doctors have a difficult part to play. They must not be so 
kind as to make sick parade a treat, and they must not be so 
severe as to discourage a real patient. One of my doctors, a 
very young one, complained to me that the men did not 
treat him with sufficient respect. I said I would, if he liked, 
put into Regimental Orders that the men were to treat him 
with proper respect, but I did not recommend this course. 
I thought it better that he should create his own position in 
the regiment, and this he proceeded to do. Another of our 
doctors, who was excellent in the exercise of his profession, 
though somewhat brusque in his methods, was removed 
from us on promotion, and eventually became medical 
officer to a German prisoners’ camp. ‘Serve ’em right’ was 
the men’s comment. 

We had some delightful veterinary officers. One parti- 
cularly, Captain Wright, was not only a very skilful V.S., 
but also a very amusing companion. One Sunday morning 
I said to him, ‘Wright, you made a mistake in not coming 
to church this morning. We had a most interesting sermon. 
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The Padre quoted a poem, which I am sure would have 
interested you. It began: 


> T1s the smoke of Hell in Flanders 
That gives the horses glanders.’ 


‘How very odd,’ said Wright, ‘I never heard that theory 
before!’ Encouraged by my success, I went on. ‘A little 
later, he gave us another couplet: 


The weather here is very strange, 
It often gives the horses mange.” 


‘Then that proves’, said Wright, ‘that he knows nothing 
about horses. Everybody knows that mange has nothing to 
do with the weather. Itis produced by a bacillus.’ 

Wright’s stories were an unfailing source of delight to me. 
One day he began: ‘An extraordinarily funny thing has just 
happened. The servant-girl at my billet went out this 
morning dressed in her Sunday best. It was Sunday, you 
see. When she came back, two men called out to her: 
“Margaretta,” they said. It was extremely funny. But’, 
after a pause, ‘I cannot help thinking that what they really 
said was funnier than that.’ Another time, when he came 
into Mess, I said: ‘Well, Wright, what have you been doing 
to-day?’ ‘A very curious thing happened,’ said he. ‘Wait 
a minute,’ I replied, ‘I must know first whether this story 
is funny or not.’ ‘Yes, it is funny. I went to see the Flying 
Horse Ambulance, and when I met the officer in charge, I 
found I knew him by sight quite well. The funny part was 
that, when I heard his name, I pune I knew that quite 
well too. It was extremely curious.’ 

Last, but not the least important of our H.Q, Ness, was 
our interpreter, Maréchal-de-Logis Cheriiy. I believe at the 
beginning of the war Englishmen were appointed as inter- 
preters to British units in France. Naturally the system soon 
broke down, and by the time we arrived in France what was 
called the French Mission was completely organized. They 
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played a most important part in promoting co-operation 
and goodwill between the English and the French, whether 
civil or military. Cheriiy had been, as a young man, 
secretary to the sculptor, Rodin. Later he became alecturer 
on literature in New England, whence he had returned for 
the war. He knew English well, and was most useful in 
arranging billets, making arrangements with the local 
authorities, and also in the lesser, but important task, of 
producing provisions for the Mess. He was a delightful 
companion, able to give an opinion worth having on a great 
many subjects, either in French or in English. He even 
went so far as to write a poem about our exploits, but this I 
have unfortunately lost. One summer in one of our numer- 
ous intervals of waiting for the battle we had played a large 
part in getting in the harvest. Many of the men were agri- 
culturists by profession and enjoyed the variety of occupa- 
tion as well as the hospitality they received in the various 
farms. I said one day to Cheriiy, in what was intended to be 
a joke: ‘We have helped the farmers so much since we came 
to France, that I think I ought to get the Medal for Agricul- 
tural Merit from the French Government.’ Cheriiy took me 
seriously, and carried the question up to the French Mission, 
with the result that, some weeks afterwards, I heard from the 
Division that I was in danger of receiving the decoration. I 
was aghast at the idea of the commander of a fighting regi- 
ment receiving such a decoration, and succeeded in staving 
it off without offence. I tried hard to get it for my farrier- 
major, who really had done a lot of workincuring horses and 
cattle belonging to farmers, but I am afraid the decoration 
did not get through the barrage of the Staff. 

We had two other more or less permanent interpreters, 
both of whom became extremely popular. One was Gar- 
rigou, attached to D squadron. He was said to be a priest; 
he certainly had a long, black beard. The other was Crété, 
attached to Asquadron. He was a very different type from 
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the expansive Gascon Garrigou, but none the less efficient. 
He was a member of the well-known firm of printers in 
Paris. Both he and Cheriiy had a great gift of caricature. 
Naturally, we only saw the more refined specimens of their 
art. I tremble to think what strange pictures there may be 
in French albums of men whose names are household words 
in Bedfordshire. Crété once nearly got us into trouble, 
owing to his good nature. An Army Order had forbidden 
any one to keep a camera in his possession, and the doctor, 
who in spite of this, had retained his camera, I suppose 
because it was a very little one, thought it a good idea to get 
Crété to send his films to Paris for development. The letter 
containing the films was opened by the censor; much wrath 
descended upon our heads in consequence of this discovery. 
I defended the doctor as well as I could. But the end of it was 
that I had to have him up in orderly-room, and administer 
an official reprimand. I do not know that he was any the 
worse for it. On one other occasion I had to take one of my 
officers before the Brigadier, to receive a reprimand from 
G.H.Q,, for an offence of which he was wholly innocent. 
The reprimand was duly and solemnly administered in my 
presence, but I think the effect was rather spoiled by my 
remarking immediately after it that it was a pity that 
G.H.Q, had not chosen somebody to be reprimanded who 
was guilty of the offence, instead of one who was not. Mili- 
tary justice has a tendency to shade off into discipline; that 
is to say that generals sometimes expect courts-martial to 
find a verdict which mayset an example instead of one based 
onthe strict facts. I only once served on a court-martial my- 
self, in a case which had some notoriety at the time. A court 
consisting of ageneral and eight colonels unanimously found 
the prisoner guilty, but the verdict was quashed by a higher 
authority, as indeed almost all verdicts of guilty given by 
courts-martial are quashed. We had exceptionally few 
Yeomen trietby court-martial, partly because they were a 
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law-abiding set, partly because when the accused could 
have elected for a court-martial, he almost always chose to 
be summarily punished. We did have a few men tried by 
court-martial; only one or two were finally convicted. 

No account of the Regimental H.Q, would be complete 
without a mention of R.S.M. Coldridge. He was one of the 
casualties of war, as he died of heart-failure after an attack 
of pneumonia in 1918. He was an absolutely perfect super- 
intendent of the orderly-room, though he could fight as well 
as any one if the occasion arose. He had a perfect command 
of the military language, and knew how to interpret it. I 
used to say: ‘Mr. Coldridge, what does such-and-such a 
Division—or Brigade—or perhaps, Army—Order mean?’ 
‘Sir, it means so-and-so’ (a quite lucid explanation). 
‘That’s not what they say.’ ‘No, Sir, but it’s what they 
mean.” And it always turned out that he was right. He was 
an invaluable organizer, and had in addition a beautifully 
clear handwriting. The only thing that could tear him 
away from his orderly-room business was the prospect of 
fishing. During the intervals of the Battle of the Somme we 
used to be billeted in villages bordering on the Lower 
Somme, where there are many marshes and ponds, much 
frequented by Sunday fishermen in ordinary times. 
Orderly-room business would be cleared up with extra- 
ordinary dispatch, and if you went to the right place you 
would find Mr. Coldridge, all sergeant-major severity gone, 
but still quite correctly dressed, sitting on the bank, eagerly 
watching his float. I do not remember that he ever caught 
any fish, except on one occasion, when I found him in the 
act of landing a 4-inch roach; but perhaps I am exaggerating 
his lack of success. He was a real disciple of Isaak Walton. 


Chapter Ten 
THE REGIMENTAL SPIRIT 


WISH I could describe adequately the spirit of the Yeo- 
| Gee Not only in the early days when enthusiasm was 

easy, but later, when experience had dulled the keen 
edge of novelty. I have known Frenchmen who throughout 
the war were sustained and uplifted by an inward fire of 
patriotism, so lively and vivid, that their bodies seemed only 
a shell to contain that consuming fire. I suppose there were 
Englishmen who continued for years on a similar plane of 
self-devotion. But they must have been few, compared 
with the Frenchmen of such temper. The spirit of the ordi- 
nary Yeoman was, to my mind, not less valuable. It was 
certainly less dramatic and articulate, but it was in its way 
as enduring and powerful a motive. I say the spirit of the 
Yeomanry, not because I believe my own regiment to have 
been distinguished from other regiments, or any other class 
of Englishmen, but because I had so many opportunities 
for realizing the existence of it among the men who were 
first of all my neighbours, and then my comrades in arms. 
It was a spirit that manifested itself in practice more than by 
any spoken declaration of faith. The Bedfordshire Yeoman 
was in the mass highly intelligent, and not badly educated, 
but he was not given to analysing his sensations. I think 
his chief characteristic was a deep love of his home, and 
the principal reason for his steadfast endurance of all that 
came to him during the war was his instinct that that home 
was in danger. These feelings, usually completely unex- 
pressed, channelled themselves into a deep devotion to the 
interests of some particular unit. Most men felt more for 
their troop than for their squadron, more for the squadron 
than the regiment, much more for the regiment than for any 
brigade or division. That feeling of local patriotism is not, 
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I think, a sign of narrow-minded outlook so much as a cor- 
rect grasp of the truth that, when the parts are sound, the 
whole will be a more efficient instrument. 

I can best describe what I mean by some particular in- 
stances which deserve to be recorded. Take, for example, — 
the case of R.S.M. Green, a grocer in Bedford by trade, 
and many years a keen Volunteer, but naturally of a peace- 
ful disposition. When the term of service for which he was 
engaged expired, which it did some months after he had 
gone to France, he found himself in danger of losing his 
whole business. His father was recently dead, his skilled 
assistant had been lately called up, there was fierce com- 
petition from trade rivals, especially those of the multiple- 
shop sort. It would have been small blame to a man who 
had already a good spell of active service behind him, if he 
had taken the opportunity to go home and look after his 
affairs. But not of that opinion was Sergeant-Major Green. 
He did not hesitate to sign on again for the duration of the 
war, using the short interval of leave to which he was 
entitled to set his business in as good trim as possible. At the 
end of the war, when the regiment had been broken up, 
soon after the King had been down to Bedford to review the 
troops in that district, I met him, home on short leave, 
wearing 8th Hussar badges. ‘I see you are wearing an 
8th Hussar badge,’ Isaid. ‘I hope youare happy with them.’ 
“Yes, sir,’ he said, “we were ordered to put up the 8th Hussar 
badges instead of the B.Y. ones. But you mustn’t think I 
wore them when the King was here. I put on my Yeomanry 
badges for that. I couldn’t let His Majesty think that I was 
an 8th Hussar.’ | 

I give another instance. One day as I was interviewing 
the last-joined batch of recruits, I came across a man called 
Phillips, whom I knew. ‘Weren’t you an old Yeoman?’ I 
said. ‘Yes, sir.” ‘Why didn’t you come up for enlistment in 
September 1914, when I was calling for recruits?’ ‘Well, 
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sir, we were three brothers in the business, and we decided 
that one should stay behind. I was the one chosen to stay, 
but when my second brother was discharged two months 
ago, I immediately joined up, and came out to join the regi- 
ment as soon as I could.’ My note on this conversation was: 
‘Acquitted with honour.’ 

Icould mention many other instances of men whosacrificed 
their personal interests in this way. It was right that they 
should. What makes it remarkable is the fact that they did so 
without argument or hesitation, even without a grumble. 

This spirit manifested itself in every direction. Take, for 
instance, the field of sport, a very important part of regi- 
mental life. One very cold and wintry day we assembled to 
watch the finish of the Divisional Marathon race. The race 
was for squadron teams, and our best team was that of A 
Squadron. I had little expectation of their winning, or even 
getting near it. Only one of the team had had previous 
experience of cross-country running, and there were no 
notable athletes among them. The first two men home were 
two officers of the 11th Hussars. What was my joy to see 
arriving in the third place, a Yeoman, Davison of Sandy, 
who had never raced before. Twelfth came in another A 
Squadron runner, Captain A. F. Lascelles. Unfortunately 
their crack runner, who was a little old for the job, met with 
an accident and finished rather far down the list. Neverthe- 
less, this team obtained third place, next to the two 11th 
Hussar Squadrons, a position won by sheer grit and deter- 
mination to uphold the honour of the squadron. 

From such men it was natural to expect (and these 
expectations were not disappointed) the best results when- 
ever they were called upon to perform any military duties 
in the stricter sense. Their campaigning history is the same 
as that of the First Cavalry Division, and of the Ninth 
Brigade in particular, of which they formed part. As it 
happened, the Cavalry had an easy time compared to the 
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fighting Infantry, but they did on occasion perform impor- 
tant functions, and whatever they did, right up to the end 
of the war, they carried through with zest and determina- 
tion. 

One most important function they did perform was that 
of furnishing a good supply of capable officers for the In- 
fantry of the Line. I believe the Beds. Yeomanry produced 
as many as 100 to 150 officers from their ranks; far too many 
of these gallant young men laid down their lives in some 
part of the stricken field. Over and over again I find in my 
notes a mention of some Yeoman lately with us whose death 
is reported. I like to think that all these young officers car- 
ried into a wider sphere the same spirit and determination 
which had animated them and their fellows while still in the 
ranks of the Yeomanry. 

Far be it from me to maintain that we always remained 
on this level of constancy and determination. Each and all 
of us had our periods of discouragement and satiety. There 
were times when we would have been inclined to reply, like 
the weary foot-soldier in the South African War, when asked 
what battalion he belonged to, “What battalion do I belong 
to? Why, the 1st Battalion of the Royal Fedupshires.’ 
But such moods of weariness and disillusionment were 
always very short in duration. If they manifested them- 
selves at all, it was in coming away from the battle, and 
never whilst going up to it. Our most usual difficulty was 
to get men who were qualified for commissions to accept 
them, and leave the regiment. It was not because they 
feared the responsibility or the danger, but because they 
loved the life of the unit in which they were already serving. 
As a rule, however, love of adventure and the fighting spirit 
overcame their reluctance to leave what they regarded as a 
second home. I shall never forget the case of Lieutenant 
Slatter. His home was in Natal. He had been working for 
some time before the war in Bedford: as an engineering 
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apprentice. He became a sergeant in our machine-gun 
section, and got promotion to a commission in our own 
regiment. Not long after this he came to me with two re- 
quests. First, his mother had written from South Africa to 
ask that he might be confirmed. Could this be done? 
Secondly, could I get him into the Flying Corps? Both 
requests I was able to get fulfilled. I officially attended his 
confirmation by Bishop Gwynne of Khartoum. Later in 
the war I got a letter from him describing his life in the Air 
Force; his letter ended: ‘We are now doing a lot of patrol 
work. It means flying up and down the German trenches, 
quite low. We get a good deal of machine-gun fire. I like 
it very much.’ 


Chapter Eleven 
OASES OF WAR 


‘Our life is slow and tedious. ... Come on therefore, let us enjoy 
the good things that are present . . . and let no flower of the spring 
Pass us by.’ Wisdom of Solomon, c. ii. 


intense boredom punctuated by moments of intense 

fear. There is a great deal of truth in the first part of 
this definition, however heroic the troops may be, though 
I do not think it is one of Napoleon’s maxims. At any rate 
it is of extreme importance to the morale of an army that 
they should not find time hang too heavy upon their hands 
during periods of rest from fighting or training. For the 
British soldier I think a football of almost any shape is the 
greatest instrument of recreation. We had no difficulty in 
getting a supply of balls from friends in England, and, when- 
ever we could find a ground to play upon, many notable 
games, of both Soccer and Rugby, took place. 

Our adjutant, Jock Crabbe, was a powerful exponent of 
the Rugby game, and I myself played my last game of foot- 
ball captaining a team of Yeomanry officers against Brigade 
Head-quarters. I need hardly add that I was captain, not 
because of the excellence of my play, but because the Briga- 
dier was playing on the opposite side, and it was hoped thus 
to produce a counterpoise to the moral effect of a General’s 
presence in the field. Whether for this reason, or some other, 
we won quite easily. 

I do not remember that we were able to play any cricket, 
but whenever there was a chance of pursuing any winged 
or four-footed game the country instincts of the Yeomen.at 
once sprang into.activity. This was, no doubt, very incon- 
venient to the inhabitants of the country we occupied, and 
It was sternly discouraged by the authorities. As an Army 
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Order put it, in the simple and direct style natural to sol- 
diers: “It has been noticed that dogs continue to chase game. 
This practice must cease.’ Or again: ‘It has been observed 
that partridges and hares continue to be chased. This prac- 
tice must cease.’ On the occasion of this last order it would 
not have taken any very acute observer to notice the pheno- 
menon in question. It was in 1916, when we had just 
marched into a bivouac near Albert during the Battle of 
the Somme. The hill-side on which we bivouacked was 
evidently a favourite resting-place for hares and coveys of 
partridges. The clamour of enthusiastic sportsmen was 
terrific, and the air was full of every kind of missile from 
mess-tins to bayonets, in the hope of adding some succulent 
morsel to the evening cooking-pot. Happily the order did 
not come out till after the battue. I do not think that any 
orders could have affected our enthusiasm for the chase, 
whether it was founded on zeal for sport or regard for the 
larder. Another sport much discouraged by the authorities 
was that of chasing coveys of partridges on horseback. 
Some quite respectable bags of partridges were obtained by 
parties of young officers before the sport was suppressed. 
During the Peninsular War the Duke of Wellington 
authorized, if he did not himself organize, fox-hunting, 
with a regular pack of hounds imported for the purpose. 
Our commanders were naturally too busy to take part in 
any such sport, even if it had been otherwise possible, but 
the elements were there. One day, as I was riding through 
one of the forests which are scattered over Northern France, 
I met two young officers of the Brigade. One was leading 
a rather dejected-looking beagle, the other was sounding 
calls on a hunting-horn. I said: “You seem to have lost most 
of your pack?’ ‘No, sir,’ they answered, ‘we have only one 
hound.’ But no doubt that one was a great comfort to them. 
Of a different character was the participation in the 
organized sport of the country-side. Many of the State 
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forests of Northern France contain numerous wild boar and 
roedeer, as well as smaller game, and the sporting rights are 
generally leased to syndicates. Naturally, all the younger 
men had gone, but the older ones were extremely kind and 
hospitable in inviting our officers to take part in the Chasse. 
’ Close to Desvres, where we were twice billeted in the winter, 
there is a large forest. News came in one day that a big 
boar had been located, and several of my officers received 
Invitations to join the party. I went myself as a spectator. 
The shooters, who carried weapons of amazing variety, 
were carefully posted in a large circle round the section of 
the forest where the boar was known to be. I was placed 
where it was thought most likely that he would break out. 
A trumpet call proclaimed the commencement of the hunt, 
and the beaters, who must have been all over sixty, advanced 
with enthusiasm and a great deal of noise into the cover. 
For some time nothing happened beyond the usual cries of 
the beaters. At last a terrific yell announced the discovery 
ofthe boar. But instead of emerging on the side where I was 
stationed, he broke back, and in spite of the terrific outcry 
of the beaters went through their line, and, as we learned 
afterwards, charged out in almost a straight line for a bush 
behind which stood one of the veteran sportsmen of Desvres. 
Two shots followed in quick succession, and everybody left 
their stations and made for the place of the shooting. A 
dramatic scene followed. Not once, but a dozen times, did 
the veteran sportsman describe how the savage wild beast 
had made for the bush behind which he was sheltered. It 
was an animal of quite unusual dimensions and ferocity, but 
did he, the veteran sportsman, hesitate for one moment? 
He did not. He took a careful aim at the monstrous animal 
and fired when it was about ten yards off. The bullet 
went into the ground, in a place which he indicated several 
times, precisely in each case, but not always the same. 
Startled by the noise, the boar swerved to one side, and 
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was able to distinguish every hair ofhim. He wasa veritable 
monster. Not even then did the gunner lose his presence of 
mind, Taking careful aim, he fired again. Again the shot 
went into the ground, with the same precision and variety 
as the first one, and the boar vanished into the brushwood. 
He was an epoch-making monster. As each party of sports- 
men came up, the tale had to be retold, and finally the whole 
party adjourned to the inn on the edge of the forest, called 
“Au Repos des Chasseurs’, there to drink to the health of the 
veteran sportsman and his ferocious and cunning opponent, 
and to hear many times over the story of this epic encounter, 
and to narrate, with equal detail, the history of similar en- 
counters in the past. No doubt they kept it up till late, but 
I had to go back to orderly-room. 

On another occasion when I was not present a very large 
boar was shot, unfortunately by the brigade chaplain. I say 
unfortunately, not because I grudge him his kill, but because, 
though an excellent man in other ways, he had not the gifts 
of eloquence of our French friend, and I never heard the 
details of the encounter. All I knew about it was that at our 
H.Q, Mess we made anattempt to eat a portion of the animal, 
but it would have taken much stronger stomachs than ours 
to be successful. Elsewhere, some attempt was made by 
parties of officers armed with the lance to do some pig- 
sticking, but the boars refused to leave the wood and j jom 
in the sport. 

Once or twice, Major Green and one or two other officers 
who had made friends with the local landowner, were 
invited to take part in a private chasse. This always gave me 
some anxiety, as there were generally forty to fifty partici- 
pants in the shoot, and though an incredibly small amount 
of game was bagged per head, the excitement was intense, 
and the appearance ofa rabbit among so many shooters was 
a real danger. I do not quite know how these chasses came 
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to be held, as during the first part of the war ordinary 
shooting, as usually conducted in France, was forbidden by 
the authorities. But this order was relaxed, I think about 
November 1916, and on the appointed day it was a pleasure 
to see all the old hands starting out, accompanied by their 
dog, and fitted out with every variety of sporting appliance. 
They were true sportsmen, for their spirits were unaffected 
by the size of the bag. One such gunner, as we read with 
delight in the French newspaper, secured a larger quarry. 
Not long after starting out, he came upon the Captain and 
crew of a wrecked German Zeppelin, which had been 
brought down by a storm during the great raid on London. 
At the point of his fowling-piece, he marched them all off 
to the nearest police-station, where they were duly taken 
into custody. I should like to have heard the story in the 
local estaminet that night. 

I think the thing which the Yeomen enjoyed most, next 
to a football match, was a good galloping field-day. Ordi- 
nary field-days are not much of an amusement to the man in 
the ranks, although we always took the greatest possible 
care that everybody should understand the nature of the 
operation he was engaged in, but a gallop in cavalry for- 
mation is an exhilarating thing. It never was my luck in 
this war to take part in a quick-moving cavalry operation, 
but I well remember the sensation of a good gallop to take 
up a position, in the South African War. I remember two 
such field-days in particular. The first was a Divisional 
scheme, in the late autumn of 1916. The scheme was the 
usual one, of a convoy marching from one point to another. 
Our Brigade was fighting a Brigade in the 2nd Division, 
which gave zest to the encounter. A glance at the map 
showed that unless we could secure a certain bridge on the 
river we should be hopelessly held up. This bridge was easy 
to hold, and had rising ground immediately behind it, which 
must be held in force if our main body was to be passed 
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safely over. My regiment was in the van that day, and I 
received orders to seize the bridge. The 19th were in sup- 
port, and the 15th were in reserve with Brigade H.Q, Our 
starting-point was about four miles from the important 
bridge. At zero hour I sent off D Squadron with orders to 
gallop the distance, seize and cross the bridge, and report to 
me as soon as they had done so. I followed with the other 
two squadrons, about halfa mile behind. All went accord- 
ing to plan, that is, our plan. In an incredibly short time 
a message came back that D Squadron had seized the 
bridge. They had completely surprised the leading squad- 
ron of the opposing brigade, who had a much shorter dis- 
tance to go from their starting-point, and were leisurely 
engaged in putting out their outposts, when my Yeomen 
galloped over them. I arrived, and pushed my other two 
squadrons across the bridge, and on to the top of the high 
ground beyond. Our opponents protested that we must 
have started before the time, but the umpire gave'us the 
position. The 19th Hussars came up in support. ‘What do 
you want me to do?’ said George Franks. ‘If you like to 
gallop on, and make for the convoy,’ I said, ‘I think you 
will strike terror into the enemy.’ Never loth to have a gal- 
lop, off he went. I reported the situation to my Brigadier, 
and urged him to come up as quickly as possible, and take 
command of the new situation. Unluckily, he would not 
believe at first that things had happened so quickly, but he 
did come up at last, and we gained a complete victory. Of 
course the field-day, as planned by Divisional H.Q,, was 
completely altered, in fact, spoiled, from their point of view, 
and the General was very nasty about it at the pow-wow, 
but we had had a very amusing morning’s manceuvre, and 
enjoyed ourselves extremely. 

The other day was in September 1917, when we were 
back among the chalk downs near Etaples. This was a 
field-day against a distinguished Cavalry regiment in 
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another Brigade of our Division. Again we had the luck to 
be the attacking side in a case of convoy protection. We 
managed to roll up enemy patrols on both sides of a long 
hollow, which ran down the manceuvre ground. In close 
formation we galloped right down the hollow, completely 
unseen by the enemy, and got through to the rear of the 
convoy, which we actually captured. I arrived at the pow- 
wow just in time to hear the opposing commander finishing 
his account of the battle. He said: “We have seen nothing of 
the enemy, and can therefore claim that we have brought 
our convoy safely through.’ The Brigadier said: ‘Colonel 
Peel, you seem to have been completely defeated. Have 
you anything tosay?’ ‘Only one thing, sir,’ I said; ‘we have 
captured the convoy, which I can produce for you.’ So the 
pow-wow ended in laughter, but we felt all the better for 
an amusing and successful gallop. 

Generally, field-days were of a much more routine char- 
acter, and one listened rather eagerly for the Cease-fire to 
sound. Once at a field-day, I heard a trumpet-call, and 
said to my trumpet-major: ‘What call is that?’ He said: 
‘Sir, I think it is ““Cook Orderlies to the kitchen’’.’ ‘You 
mean, you hope it is,’ I said, but the joke was lost upon him. 

As far as indoor recreation goes, campaigning in an old 
and civilized country is a very different story to that of 
months spent on the veldt and the wide empty spaces of 
a country like South Africa. Concerts and cinemas were 
not infrequently available, and many kindly people con- 
tributed in this manner to the welfare of the army. We had 
of course our own home-talent, and performers, who were 
the more appreciated by the audience the better they were 
known. On one occasion A Squadron gave a particularly 
elaborate concert. They were fortunate enough to possess 
among their N.C.O.s Sergeant R. Richardson Jones, 
F.R.C.O., at that time organist of a church in Leighton 
Buzzard. He was as good a sergeant as he was a musician, 
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I went to the concert, more out of a sense of duty to A 
Squadron than because I like concerts, and at the close I was 
called upon to make a speech. When I had finished, one of 
the principal French guests, a prominent man in the 
locality, came up to me and said: ‘Sir, I was much interested 
in your speech. Although I do not understand a word of 
English, you spoke with such clear elocution and such pre- 
cision of expression that I was able to understand every word 
you said.’ I naturally felt extremely pleased. I wish that 
electoral audiences whom I have addressed in later years 
could have paid me the same compliment when speaking in 
their own language. Unfortunately he continued: ‘Vous 
racontiez, n’est-ce pas, aux soldats, l’histoire d’une rencontre 
que vous avez eue avec une dame de Flandres.’ Even if any 
such romantic adventure had happened to me, I do not 
think it would have occurred to me to make A Squadron 
my confidants. 

In spite of these and other occasional relaxations, and of 
the constant detailed work which command of a regiment 
involves, I should have found time hang heavy on my hands 
if it had not been for the birds and the flowers of the 
country-side. Among my original officers was Conrad 
Russell, like all his family a keen and observant naturalist. 
It must not be supposed that he was not a very keen and 
efficient troop-leader as well. He used to say that troop- 
leading was the best thing in the Army, because you were 
more in touch with the human element, and there is much 
truth in this, especially for those who do not possess a soaring 
military ambition. He was perhaps a little elderly for the 
Job. It is recorded of him, while he was in England, that he 
attended a funeral party, accompanied by a trumpeter, 
aged about 17, out of compliment to a member of his troop. 
When the ceremony was over, they were given some tea. 
The lady of the house came up to them, and said in a 
motherly way, ‘I do hope you boys are enjoying your tea’. 
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Conrad Russell then was about twice the age of the trum- 
peter. He left us for a time to serve in the Intelligence 
Corps, and when he returned, became Intelligence Officer 
on my H.Q, Staff. His return was as good as the arrival of 
a library. We spent many hours together, watching and 
listening to birds. Lawrence Jones, who commanded our 
machine-gun section, was another keen observer of nature. 
Unfortunately, machine-guns tended to become more and 
more specialized, and when the Machine-Gun Corps was 
formed, he and his section were taken from us, and we saw 
themnomore. This transfer nearly caused a mutiny among 
our machine-gunners, as they did not like the idea of losing 
their Yeomanry status. It took a good deal of argument to 
persuade them that, however much they were labelled 
otherwise by the authorities, nothing could prevent them 
from continuing to be Bedfordshire Yeomen. Even before 
they left us they had some severe bouts of fighting in the 
trenches. Jonah, as we all called him, was a noted Oxford 
oarsman, and very tall; it was therefore, I suppose, inevit- 
able that the first time they went up for duty in the trenches 
they were attached to the Bantam Division. Eventually, 
after some very stiff fighting in March 1918, he was severely 
wounded, and left for dead upon the field. Happily he was 
picked up and taken prisoner by the Germans, and sur- 
vived the ordeal. | 

I have spoken already of the great procession of the 
flowers in the English spring. The flora of northern France 
is extremely interesting, not because it affords many species 
unknown in England, but because many flowers which are 
rare in England are comparatively common. Many in- 
cidents of the campaign are firmly connected in my mind 
with certain flowers. As we waited during the long, hot, 
summer day on July 1, 1916, in a field near Albert, expect- 
ing to take our part in the beginning of the battle of the 
Somme (vainly as it turned out, but that of course we did 
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not know until afterwards), I was much cheered up by find- 
ing a wild larkspur (Delphinium Ajacts). When we had 
marched back again through Amiens along the Abbeville 
road to our billets in one of the villages among the chalk- 
downs, I found Eryngium campestre, land brother of the sea- 
holly, and a rare kind of Buplever. Solomon’s Seal grew in 
clumps of astonishing luxuriance on the sand-dunes near 
Hardelot. Near by was the rare Fly Honeysuckle, and, per- 
haps most appropriate of all, was the Orchis militaris, which 
grew on the hills nearour Brigade Head-quarters at Desvres. 
Everybody knows of the wealth of poppies, cornflowers, and 
other common but beautiful flowers that sprang up on 
deserted trench lines, or what had been No-Man’s Land. 
The blue Chicory is commonly cultivated in northern 
France, and I could name many other flowers which I con- 
nect with particular places. Best of all, I remember the 
wild lilies-of-the-valley in the woods behind Béthune. 

War in fact, though very bad in most ways, is very good 
for wild flowers and wild birds. When we camped for a few 
days among the sand-dunes near Hardelot, in May 1916, 
there were nightingales in every bush, and they kept us 
awake all night and all day with their singing. They 
were hardly less numerous in the spring of 1917 in the 
wooded country near Béthune. About the same time, we 
saw quite a number of golden orioles. 

As with the flowers, so with the birds. I never can see a 
flock of starlings, even that mighty multitude which used to 
congregate on St. Paul’s Cathedral in the winter, and I dare 
say do so still, without thinking of a heavy bombardment of 
our trenches, in the region of Vermelles, in the beginning of 
1916, There was a ruined house in a peculiarly unhealthy 
spot at some cross-roads, and on this sat a flock of starlings. 
Every time a shell burst, they all sprang into the air, and 
settled down again immediately. They appeared to me to 
be doing it as a kind of game. Indeed, I believe that birds 
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really get to like a bombardment, and grow as accustomed 
to it as they do to railway-trains. I have frequently seen 
kestrel and other birds of prey hovering over the bombarded 
area, in the hope, often fulfilled, of getting some rat or 
mouse, or other small game, thrown up by the explosion. 
Certainly the number of rats and mice in the trenches, in 
some places, warranted this expectation. I have spoken 
already about partridges behind the lines. They also used 
to fly over, backwards and forwards, between the opposing 
trenches. I remember particularly a covey that whizzed 
perilously close to our heads as my adjutant and I were 
going up a communication trench early on a winter’s morn- 
ing to take over our section of the front line. The prohibi- 
tion of private chasses at the beginning of the war must have 
enormously increased the supply of small birds in France. 
Other bird memories I have of a more peaceful kind; of sit- 
ting in the sun with Conrad Russell by a copse, listening to 
the notes of the grasshopper-warbler, or of the fields around 
Wormhoudt, where the plaintive call of the yellow-hammer, 
‘A little bit of bread and no cheese’, took us straight back 
to the county of Essex. 

Perhaps a worse enemy than the gunner to the small 
birds was the immense number of magpies. It was not un- 
usual to see as many as twenty together. It is considered 
unlucky to kill one in that part of France. 

In June 1917 we were billeted at Neuf-Berquin, near 
Bailleul. It is a low-lying district, and naturally marshy. 
The numerous waterways contain a great variety of flower- 
ing reeds and other water plants, including, I suppose, the 
Marsh Carrot, which 1s the food of the swallowtail cater- 
pillar. I never found the plant myself, but just after we had 
marched into the little town, when I was sitting on my horse, 
discussing some billeting arrangement with the adjutant, 
to his surprise I stopped suddenly, and said: ‘Don’t move, I 
see three swallowtail butterflies sitting on a wall.’ I saw 
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them frequently afterwards. I had never seen one before, 
alive, though I have often seen them since, at Wicken Fen. 

As we were constantly training for the hoped-for moving 
battle, it was part of my duty to study ground, and to find 
places suitable for drill or manceuvre. It was therefore my 
duty, as well as my pleasure, to ride over a good deal of 
country whenever I had any leisure. In this way, or on 
field-days, I came to visit much attractive country, and had 
opportunity for natural history observation. I will only 
mention two other memories of the sort, though I have 
hundreds in my mind. One 1s of a field high on the down 
about Etaples, covered with autumn gentians, and the 
other is, some particularly fine blossoms of the everlasting 
pea, near Gamaches, not far from Tréport. I remember the 
pea particularly well because, after finding it, I rode solitary 
through the glades of the Forét d’Eu. Just as I emerged 
from the forest, and was passing a cottage where two or three 
peasant women were gossiping at the gate, there passed me 
a motor bicycle, ridden by an officer, with a very attractive- 
looking nurse as pillion. As it happened, I knew both of 
them by sight. When they had passed, I said to the women 
at the gate: “That was a very beautiful creature. Have you 
any more as beautiful living near here?’ Quick as lightning 
one replied: ‘No, we have no such beauties belonging to 
these parts, but happily, love is blind.’ 


Chapter Twelve 
‘BATTLE-HONOURS’ 


HAVE already described how we arrived at Worm- 
[rene in the beginning of June 1915. Our Head- 
quarters remained there until we went up for the battle 
of Loos that autumn. Meantime we had some experience 
of the miscellaneous duties that were to fall to our lot, and 
had to send up large digging parties to make strong points 
behind the front line trenches in the neighbourhood of 
Ypres, as, for instance, near Elverdinghe. It was when the 
first of these parties went up that I first heard the order given 
out: ‘Bedfordshire Yeomanry, Embus.’ The corresponding 
word of command at the end of the journey 1s Debus, both 
well understood, though not then found in the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary. The officer in charge of the party, who gave 
this command for the first time, was Captain Stanley Davis. 
He was one of our most useful officers, and I can never 
think of the Yeomanry without thinking of him. Small of 
stature, but great of heart, a stern disciplinarian, and much 
liked by his men, he knew all there was to know about 
horsemastery. He was a bold and fearless horseman, and 
also as fearless on foot, which Is not always a necessary com- 
bination. He had been some years in the Yeomanry, nearly 
all of them in the squadron which I then commanded. I had 
a particular affection for him, because I believe he would 
have killed anybody who had made the least reflection on 
the honour or capacity of B Squadron or its commander. 
He embussed the Yeomanry with as much apparent enthu- 
siasm as he would have shown in leading them to the 
charge. The one thing he could not do was to pass the 
written examinations, with which the War Office used to 
torment candidates for promotion. But he was as good a 
cavalry officer as ever rode with or without a saddle. 
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Going up to the battle of Loos was an exciting experience. 
Our route lay near the field of Agincourt, and made me 
hope that the Yeomen of England were going to make his- 
tory again. As it happened, we did not get beyond the Park 
of the Chateau, which was the head-quarters of the Fourth 
Corps, then commanded by Sir Henry Rawlinson. I think 
the only Yeoman who really got into the battle was one of 
my grooms, who did it by losing his way, and was very glad 
to get safely out of it again. On the morning of the battle 
we stood to from 3 a.m. ready to start at ten minutes’ notice. 
About 7.30 a.m. I met the Corps Commander, who was an 
old friend of mine, and he invited me to breakfast. ‘Break- 
fast?’ I said, ‘why I breakfasted five hours ago.’ ‘I think you 
will have time for a meal,’ he said, ‘call it what you like.’ 

I did, and felt much the better for it, though it was a tame 
substitute for the battle we had expected. After Loos, we 
drifted slowly back through a mining area, till we came 
to the neighbourhood of Aire. After a short stay in that 
country we were pushed back again to the town of Desvres, 
which is about eleven miles from Boulogne, and there went 
into what would have been called in old days winter quarters. 
That winter the Brigade formed a dismounted battalion, 
which spent two months off and on in the trenches near 
Béthune. I do not propose to give an account of our doings 
in the trenches, which I suppose resembled those of hun- 
dreds of other battalions. I will only say that, specially in 
that part of our line known as the Hohenzollern Redoubt, 
our front line and that of the enemy dovetailed into each 
other in a manner which did not make for quietude. 
Curiously enough, the R.A. officer in charge of that section 
of the line was a member of a family that had lived next door 
to my own for many years in Westminster. The same day 
that I saw him first, I was told that the O.C. Mines wished 
to see me. He turned out to be a Welsh mining engineer, 
from a village in Carmarthenshire, where a company of 
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which I was then director had an anthracite colliery. They 
talk English in that part of the world with a peculiarly soft 
and pleasing accent, and I recognized him by it, to his very 
great astonishment. 

There is something exhilarating about going up to the 
trenches, though in a less degree than going to a moving 
battle. But few people can have much regret at leaving 
them. 

The early months of 1916 were spent mostly in training, 
although selected officers and detached parties were sent up 
to the front for various duties. We also had some large 
dismounted parties engaged in throwing up trenches on a 
secondary line of defence. About May began rumours of 
preparations for a big attack on the Somme, and in June 
we left our winter quarters and moved up mostly by night- 
marches to the battle area. The next three or four months 
we spent our time marching from back to front, or from 
front to back of the battle area, in waiting in rest-billets to be 
summoned to the battle, or bivouacked in the battle area 
itself, waiting for some new push by our heroic infantry to 
open a gap in the enemy’s line. This may not sound very 
interesting now, but it was exciting enough at the time, as 
we did not know what was going to happen, and the air 
throbbed with countless rumours, as well as the thunder of 
the guns. I think we marched up to the battle five times 
altogether, and five times marched back again with our 
expectations disappointed. When the battle finally petered 
out in an exceptionally wet autumn, we drifted back again 
through a variety of billets, and at the end of 1916 came 
back to the same winter quarters at Desvres. This time our 
homeward route led us over another famous battle-field, 
_ that of Crécy. Early in the spring of 1917 we went up to 

the battle of Arras, and after that spent some time in the 
Béthune area. We then went to Neuf Berquin, with the 
object, as we were told, of backing up the Portuguese. We 
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saw something of the Portuguese troops, and liked them 
very much, though I regret to say that, when a parade of 
C Squadron was held, in order to explain the situation to 
all ranks, they were so consumed by laughing that the 
parade had to be dismissed. September found us marching 
once again in expectation of battle, this time through 
familiar country in the direction of Passchendaale. Again 
it rained catsanddogs. Our stayin the battle area wasshort. 
We were billeted in a village which it appeared had also 
been allotted to a Yorkshire battalion coming back to rest 
out of the welter. At any rate, that evening there turned up 
their billeting officer, in great distress. We did our best to 
cheer him up by taking him in, and giving him food and 
drink, and assuring him that we were certain to move on the 
morrow. This officer had been with the battalion in Galli- 
poli, and then eighteen months in France without leave. 
He had not been wounded or sick during all that time, but he 
was utterly worn out. Nothing we could do could cheer him 
up until we told him what our plan of operations was sup- 
posed to be, namely, to ride round Houthulst Wood. Then 
he burst into a loud laugh. The conditions as he knew them 
seemed so utterly impossible for cavalry manceuvre. We 
were glad he was cheered up, but to us it sounded rather 
grim. However, we never got any nearer the battle; as 
one of my young officers said: “This time, I wasn’t even 
frightened.’ A few days found us back in billets in the down 
country above Etaples. There we stayed until we went up 
to the battle of Cambrai, in which the Beds. Yeomanry 
played a creditable part. I was not myself present at the 
battle, as I was ordered by the Government to take up a 
post in the Foreign Office which, though eventually it 
enabled me to go out to Paris as a member of the British 
Delegation to the Peace Conference, forced me to lay down 
for the time my command of the regiment. I can only nar- 
rate in brief the doings of the regiment from that time on- 
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wards. After the battle of Cambrai, they spent some time 
in the neighbourhood of St. Quentin, and soon after the 
New Year heard that they and other Yeomanries were to 
have their horses taken away from them, and be turned into 
a battalion of infantry or cyclists. Before, however, this 
final step had been taken, the German push began. They 
were summoned back to the front, and rejoined the Ninth 
Brigade near Péronne. Here occurred an event which, 
although I was not present, gave, and still gives, me greater 
pleasure than anything that happened to us during the war. 
When the news spread that the Beds. Yeomanry were 
arriving back again, the men of the 15th and 19th Hussars 
turned out and cheered them loud and long. In three years’ 
campaigning those who serve in the same Brigade get to 
know each other’s qualities and defects pretty thoroughly, 
and I can assure the gallant members of those two Hussar 
regiments that we deeply value the compliment they paid 
us, and that they will always occupy a warm place in the 
hearts of the Bedfordshire Yeomanry. Some stiff fighting 
followed, especially in front of Amiens. It proved the 
truth of the theory which I had always tried to instil into the 
regiment that, when it comes to the last extremity, the force 
that can fire as we could, from twelve to twenty aimed shots 
a minute, was bound to be victorious. Immediately after- 
wards, another cavalry regiment, the 8th Hussars, was 
brought into the Brigade, and our three squadrons were 
distributed among the three regiments. Here officially the 
campaigning life of the Beds. Yeomanry ended, not, I 
think, ingloriously. The cavalry standard is a high one, 
and that the authorities should admit that we could 
become Hussars on equal terms is for them no insignifi- 
cant admission. 

The story is best told in brief by a list of the battle honours 
granted to the Bedfordshire Yeomanry by Army Order 267, 
dated July 1925. 
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BATTLE HONOURS OF THE BEDFORDSHIRE YEOMANRY 
THE GREAT WAR 


Somme, 1916-18. Flers-Courcelette. Cambrai, 1917- 
18. Amiens. Albert, 1918. Hindenburg Line. St. 
Quentin Canal. Beaurevoir. Pursuit to Mons. 
France and Flanders, 1915-18. 


Chapter Thirteen 
ON THE SOMME 


REMEMBER calculating during the South African 
[v= that about one man in a hundred is really brave, 
about ninety-eight behave as though they were brave, 
and less than one per cent. are really frightened. By real 
bravery I mean the courage which not only enables you to 
carry on your duty, whatever it may be, when in danger of 
losing your life, but also actually stimulates all your facul- 
ties, and makes you think more efficiently, and act more 
decisively. I think, from my observation during the Great 
War, that there is a much larger percentage of truly brave 
men. It is difficult to class men unless you know their inner 
feelings—which you cannot do. I would not presume to 
pass judgement on the officers and men under my com- 
mand, except to say that they appeared to be perfectly 
unaffected by any danger, actual or prospective. If I were 
to pick out any single man I should choose an officer, 
Lieutenant R. Smee, as the bravest of the brave. He has 
since, to the great grief of his friends, fallen a victim to an 
insidious disease, but this, though 1t must have been present 
in him even then, had no effect upon him. Whilst we were 
in the trenches, he seemed absolutely to enjoy patrolling in 
No-Man’s-Land, or crawling down asap to put a few bombs 
over into the German lines. His face used to light up at 
the suggestion of any difficult or dangerous adventure. To 
those who did not know him as we did, he may have ap- 
peared rather brusque in demeanour, and he was not a 
favourite with inspecting officers. Perhaps that was the 
reason why he never got the decoration which he ought 
to have had, and for which he was thoroughly qualified by 
performance as well as by recommendation. After the war 
he became a farmer, and was just making good when he 
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died. He really was, like many brave men, of a warm- 
hearted and affectionate disposition, and of a fiery loyalty 
to those in whom he believed. 

I was reminded of Smee by thinking of the Somme battle, 
up to which we constantly marched, as I have narrated. 
Speaking for myself, I must say I should have felt easier in 
my mind during certain phases of the Somme battle if I had 
known beforehand that each and all of our approaches to 
the battle would be followed by a somewhat tedious retreat. 
Such was not the opinion of the regiment as a whole, who 
were greatly disappointed that we never succeeded in 
bursting through the enemy’s lines, and taking part in a 
glorious cavalry pursuit. It always seemed to me that the 
‘Gap’ theory was a mistaken one, and that if such a gap had 
been formed, it would only have resulted in destruction for 
the cavalry, at the hands of a few well-posted and stout- 
hearted machine-gunners such as the enemy undoubtedly 
possessed. These views I naturally kept to myself. 

I think, however, it may be of interest to transcribe from 
notes written home at the time, the kind of experience we 
had on more than one occasion. These notes are perhaps 
not so interesting as they might have been, first, because I 
did not wish to write alarming letters, and secondly because 
the fear of the censor produced a cramping effect on one’s 
style. 

At the beginning of September 1916, when the battle was 
in full swing, we were at Gamaches, in Picardy. 


September 5. I have just had orders to march at 4. a.m. 
tomorrow, and it is now 7.30 p.m., which is rather abrupt. 
I hope it will be dry, which it has not been up to this minute. 


September 6. After all we did not start till 9 a.m. but there 
was a terrific bustle most of the night, which made sleep 
uneasy. No one knows what we are doing. It was a great 
jar starting off, as we had been told we were certain to stop 
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there a week more, and I had three officers on leave. It was 
also a pitch dark night. About 22 miles to-day, and a muddy 
field, but the weather has made a most happy change, and is 
lovely. We have the whole Brigade squashed into one small 
village. 

September 7. The weather is quite lovely. There is a good 
deal of bustle still going on, nothing to complain of. I 
expect we shall do some night-marching again. 

What I want to know is, why can’t the Germans recognize 
that they are beat and give in at once, without any more 
trouble? 

The tiresome part of war is the kit you have to carry about. 
The thing is getting nearly as bad as the Knights in crusad- 
ing days, though of course they did not attempt to campaign 
in the winter, or when the weather was bad, and did things 
in an entirely gentlemanly way. With so many people buz- 
zing about, you must expect disconnected remarks. 


September 8. We had a long and tiring march yesterday, 
and got in after dark, and as the whole place is crowded 
with troops, the hard and stony ground was our resting- 
place. But it was fine. Our lost people are gradually 
turning up. 

The wasps here are very numerous, almost a plague, but 
an onslaught is to be made on them this evening. 

Great discussion of plans is going on. I do hope it will © 
keep fine whilst we are bivouacking out. I am not quite 
so fond of the muddy field as I was. Meanwhile we will 
endeavour to play our part whatever that may be. The 
guns are thundering away more than ever, a good deal 
more than before. 


September 9. Letters have just come in, one late last night, 
when I was already in my bivouac. The Post-Corporal, 
Corporal Gooch, who is a very nice fellow, and ought to 
know your handwriting by now, came and said: ‘Sir, would 
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you like your letter now?’ ‘Well, yes, I would indeed.’ The 
wasps are still pretty bad, in spite of six nests close by having 
been taken by the doctor’s man, with some terrible decoc- 
tion. 

Weare busy putting in the finishing touches to equipment, 
&c., but the greatest excitement is certainly caused by the 
eruption of an occasional hare or partridge into the lines. 
There follows such hurrooshing and hullaballooing as you 
never heard. I believe one or two have been caught. 

Last night Harry Rawlinson (Commander of the Fourth 
Army), with Dick Sutton as his A.D.C., came through our 
lines, with whom I had some talk. I am very well, thank 
goodness, and full of good cheer. 


September ro. Ihave hada quiet day, and I went to Church 
at 8, when we had a small congregation, but none the worse 
for that, for those who were there. 


September 11. We spent the morning in a Brigade practice, 
crossing trenches, which was rather amusing, as there were 
a lot of trenches on the ground selected, and a good deal of 
leaping, which the horses did very well. Only two of our 
horses fell in, one got wedged on his back in a narrow trench, 
and it took a lot of digging afterwards to get him out, but I 
doubt the real thing being as easy as that. 

We are collectively fairly busy with all sorts of prepara- 
tions, though personally I have not very much to do, except 
to rack my brains for what we have left undone, and to ask 
innumerable questions of all sorts of people about their 
particular jobs. I am afraid it begins to look rather like 
rain again, which will be a distinct nuisance. 

The usual complaints are in, about trees being cut down; 
everybody, of course, is terribly innocent, and the men who 
were caught were either only just cutting off a branch, or 
happened to be standing by a tree already felled by some- 
body else. Of course you must have wood, and if it is not 
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provided by the authorities when you arrive in camp, it gets 
taken. 


September 12. I went off this morning up to the battle area 
to look over the ground. The country did not look any more 
inviting than when I was there before. The day was dull 
but warm, and we walked a good way. I saw the French 
bivouacking before an attack. Some of the ground we went 
over hadn’t been taken, last time I was there. I met the 
Prince of Wales riding a bicycle. He looked very nice and 
clean. Four boys joined us at lunch, just children. They 
looked as though they ought to have been at school still, 
but they had been through two big attacks lately with their 
regiment, the West Kents. There was a fair amount of 
shelling going on, but none near us. I came back toa lecture 
on gas, helmets, &c., so I hope we have got that part all 
right now. In the evening we had a Conference at Divi- 
sional H.Q, on coming operations, about which of course I 
may not speak. 


September 13. We are full of preparations, and all sorts of 
minor details, some very tiresome, but important and neces- 
sary. ... And great battles are in the air, and it looks as 
though there was a good chance of our being in the fore- 
front, but that point should be pretty well decided before 
you get this. I feel a certain amount of nervousness at the 
responsibility of commanding in a thing of this kind. It may 
not be very easy to know what to do. But I am not at all 
depressed. And with God’s help and your sympathy, I shall 
do the best I can; keep a light heart, and go on to endure all 
that comes. Do not feel discouraged if you have moments of 
anxiety. 


September 14. We are up in the battle area now, and a 
fairly hot bombardment of the Germans is going on. It is 
extremely cold; whether for that reason or some other, I 
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cannot say, but everybody appears very cool and collected. 
Last night it rained a good deal, but I slept very well. 


September 15. Itis now 3 p.m. We have been standing to, 
though not with saddles on, since 10 a.m. It looks as though 
we should not be able to do much by daylight to-day. 
This delay is tiresome in many ways. 

Apparently the battle is going fairly well, but of course 
one doesn’t know much about it, so I can’t tell whether our 
turn will come, or when. However, I have given up 
wondering about such things, and can only try to be as 
calm as possible. 

We are in a desolate piece of country, full of troops and 
guns, and the air thick with balloons and aeroplanes. I 
had a tent in which Jock and Chéruy alsoslept. Islept very 
well, in spite of very hard ground and incessant gunning. 
There are some big guns very close by, but I am quite accus- 
tomed to them. 

I loathe and detest war. Battles are a nuisance and a bore, 
as I found out many years ago, and have seen nothing since 
to alter my opinion, but of course one couldn’t be away from 
all this. If Armageddon is going, as I believe it is, this very 
day, one must be in it, somewhere. 

The cold wind has banished the flies of which there were 
plenty, and there are no wasps. There is a very tame little 
field-mouse, which came out while we were at lunch and 
takes biscuit almost from the hand. A short, but amiable 
General met us as we came in yesterday, and wished us good 
luck. It was the great Cavan. 


September 16. We are still waiting, and apparently to- 
morrow is thought rather a likely day for us to do something, 
but it is difficult to say. Captain Holmes was wounded in 
the face yesterday with our dismounted party, but has not 
gone off duty. Guards casualties are heavy, I fear. I am 
particularly sorry about Guy Baring and Raymond Asquith. 
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One sees some curious sights here. Our captive observa- 
tion balloons are great sausage-shaped things, with a little 
basket hanging from them, with the observer. They are 
attached to a motor-lorry. Yesterday one of them went by 
here, as the observer wanted to get further forward. He 
was told that the guns would probably break his connecting- 
cable if he did, but he said he would take the risk, as he 
must get a better view. He was about 5,000 feet up; the 
guns did break his cable. Up went the balloon. He col- 
lected his papers and instruments, let out the gas, and 
stepped offin his parachute. The balloon came down rather 
quick, but he spent a long time swaying in the air. It looked 
too horrible. The parachute swayed from side to side, and 
was also being swung round in an immense circle. How he 
lived, I couldn’t think, but he got down none the worse. 

I have decided not to be a captive-balloonist. 

Another curiosity is the immense smoke-rings, sometimes 
blown by the big guns when they fire. I saw one yesterday, 
it was enormous, and kept twisting round in the sky, like a 
gigantic halo, for some time. 

Hargreaves was summoned away last night by G.H.Q, to 
attend a court-martial in some capacity. He was really very 
much annoyed, but we were ordered, and there was no 
option. Buxton, a Captain in the Norfolk Yeomanry, who 
is attached to us for instruction, a very good and capable 
officer, 1s going to do his duty whilst he is away. 

It is really very tiresome to be kept waiting, expecting 
orders any minute. I wish we could get through with it, one 
way or the other. If we go to-morrow, we shall be the first 
Yeomanry to go through. I am not ambitious of military 
glory, but that is something. 


September 17. To-day is Sunday, a wonderfully bright and 
sunny autumn day. For the moment it does not look as if 
we were going to be used. It was very cold and foggy in the 
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night, and as orders always come in at 1 a.m. and a new big 
gun has just come up, close to, which goes off with a frightful 
bang every five minutes or so, and the ground is still very 
hard, sleep was not so very easy. But one gets used to any- 
thing. I did not have a bad night at all. 

This letter has been interrupted, as orders have come in 
to move back, so I went up to see the digging-party, whom 
I paraded and complimented on their extremely gallant 
conduct, under Fields-Clarke. They continued all day 
making a road for the cavalry to come up, while the battle 
was going on. Four hundred yards from the German lines, 
and heavily shelled, they never turned a hair, and were 
rewarded, as their only casualty was Holmes. But it was a 
very awkward job. I told them to write home to their people 
and say how pleased I was with them. I also gave Fields- 
Clarke some dewdrops, such as he has never had before 
from me. It has woken him up tremendously. 

I came back and took a Brigade Church Parade. It was 
somewhat distracting to have aeroplane fights going on, 
high in the blue overhead, and a very big gun thundering 
at intervals a hundred yards away. So perhaps that was 
why the Padre preached a most particularly bad sermon. 
But all the same a service under such conditions is always 
impressive. 

Everybody is saddling-up all round, and continual inter- 
ruptions make it hard to concentrate. 


September 18. We are on our way back from the front. 
There was a deluge of rain all day and all night. 


September 19. The rains descended, and the floods beat. 
That is about all our history for the last twelve hours and 
more. 


This was the end of that particular adventure. Marching 
back from a battle in which you have not fought, especially 
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in the wet, is not a cheering performance. The tension is 
relaxed, and discipline has a tendency to slacken. On such 
occasions I used to ride up and down the column, criticizing 
small points of dress or anything else that did not matter, 
and cursing as freely as I was able. Not that I felt in a curs- 
ing mood, but there is nothing that cheers people up in such 
conditions so much as a very irate Commanding-Officer. 

As a matter of fact, I felt profoundly grateful that the 
scheme of operations propounded for us at Divisional H.Q, 
never came off. As soon as the Infantry had reached the line 
marked blue on the map, our leading regiment, in this case 
the Beds. Yeomanry, was to emerge along the cavalry road, 
pass the trenches, deploy, and, supported by the 19th on our 
left rear, and the 15th on our right rear, proceed in what I 
called a hairpin formation to attack a certain village. The 
village was described to me as strongly fortified, with 
numerous underground cellars. I should have had, at the 
outside, five hundred Yeomen for the attack. Some weeks 
later the place was captured, after some stiff fighting, by 
two Infantry Divisions. 


Chapter Fourteen 
CONCLUSION 


A S a unit the Bedfordshire Yeomanry never came back 


from the war. I find, however, from a letter written 

by the cavalry corps commander, Sir Charles 
Kavanagh, to the Lord-Lieutenant of Bedfordshire, that the 
last officers and men of the Yeomanry were supposed to have 
come home for demobilization by the beginning of March 
1919. In this letter the General uses very complimentary 
expressions about the fighting qualities of the Yeomanry, as 
proved by experience under hiscommand. Weare the more 
grateful to him for these compliments in that he was always 
a severe, though just, critic while in the field. But I do not 
lay too much stress on the flowers he hands out, because 
I know him to be a kind-hearted man, ungrudging in his 
praises once the show was over. He goes on to express the 
hope that the regiment will be re-formed after the war, and 
be prepared to take its place in defence of the country. 

I suppose this letter constitutes the official return of the 
Yeomanry. However that may be, the majority of the 
officers and men did somehow find their way back to Eng- 
land, and to the homes they had loved and defended so well. 
They came back in the fashion which best suits the Yeoman 
returning to his home, without pomp, without parade, 
without trumpets blowing, one by one, or in small parties, 
like some Roman consul after his campaign, returning to 
the plough, 


Tendens Venafranos in agros 
Aut Lacedaemonium Tarentum. 


As for the hope expressed by Sir Charles Kavanagh that 
the regiment would be re-formed, that has been fulfilled, 
though not in the form hoped for by us all. After the war, 
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the Military Authorities decided that they required more 
artillery and armoured cars, and less cavalry in the Terri- 
torial Force. I attended two or three conferences at the 
War Office on the subject. At these conferences, the wishes 
of the War Office were indicated with tact and discretion 
by the then Deputy C.I.G.S., Sir Charles Harington. He 
told us that only about twelve Yeomanry regiments would 
be allowed to continue as cavalry. If we had been among 
the regiments selected to remain as cavalry, I think our 
ranks would have been instantly filled by old Yeomen. As 
it was, we failed to find a place in the charmed circle. In 
vain I urged that the best Yeomanries ought to be selected. 
The principle ofseniority in the Army List was decided upon 
as the ruling guide. On such a plan, our case was hopeless, 
as our existence in the Army List only dated from 1902. In 
vain I urged that a wider outlook should be taken. Our 
real origin, I said, was the formation of the Bedfordshire 
Dragoons, who formed one-half of Cromwell’s Ironsides. 
Again I failed to persuade an unromantic War Office, 
anxious to abide by the letter of its Army List. I soon saw it 
was wise to make the best of the situation, as there was no 
chance ofour remaining cavalry. Whereas other Yeomanry 
commanders had expressed the view that their officers 
would be unable to qualify themselves to be Artillery 
Officers, I said my experience led me to suppose that the 
Bedfordshire Yeomanry were capable of performing any 
military duties, however difficult or complicated, that they 
might be asked to perform in the interests of the country. If 
gunners were required, gunners we would be. More than 
that, we were quite ready to form a whole Brigade of four 
Batteries, and not two only, as was suggested in the official 
plan. 

Thus it happened that within three years of the war, I 
found myself once more on Salisbury Plain, in command of 
the Bedfordshire Yeomanry, this time a Brigade of Artillery, 
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consisting of four batteries, hailing from Bedford, Biggles- 
wade, Dunstable, and Luton. Most of my old officers re- 
joined us, and a certain number of the men, among whom 
Sergeant-Major Cobb deserves a special mention. This 
Brigade continues to exist, and is now, I hope, in an estab- 
lished position as one of the institutions of the county. 


Appendix A 


Tue following was my farewell Order on giving up com- 
mand of the Beds. Yeomanry: 


TO THE BEDS. YEOMANRY 


I have been ordered by the Government to take up an- 
other post, and the time has come for me to give up the 
command of the regiment in France, which I have been 
proud to hold for 24 years. You have all combined to make 
my task during these years an easy and pleasant one. No 
man ever commanded a regiment in which men of all 
ranks worked better together for the common cause. It is 
hard to part from such good friends and comrades, but it 
is a comfort to me to know that in Major J. B. Walker you 
will have a commander who is not only a most skilful and 
experienced soldier, but also a true Bedfordshire Yeoman. 

After all that we have been through together, I know 
what great things the regiment can do. No glory that you 
may win could surprise me, but what I really wish for you is 
a swift and safe return to your homes with your task well 
finished, Till then, my heart goes with you through all the 
dangers and adventures which you may be called upon to 
undergo. 


FOREIGN OFFICE. 
December 1, 1917. 


Appendix B 
IN MEMORIAM CHARLES T. MILLS 


KILLED IN ACTION AT LOOS 


September 1915 


The following note is reprinted from The Times. 


C. T. M. 
In MEMORIAM 
(From a Friend at the Front) 


HE report came down to my bivouac that Charlie 

Mills had been killed by a German shell. “They 

brought me bitter news to hear, and bitter tears to 
shed.’ I hoped against hope that it might not be true. It 
seemed impossible to believe that that intense vitality had 
gone out of the earth. But it was too true. I cannot think 
that of all the gallant and noble victims of the war there 
has been any soul more noble and gallant than his, nor one 
whose loss will be more widely and deeply mourned. 

For he was one of those rare and precious human beings, 
special gifts of God, who shine like torches in a dark world. 
No one could be with him and be sad. Laughter and cheer- 
fulness of the most infectious kind flowed from him per- 
petually. There was no company so grave and dull, but 
cheered and brightened, in spite of themselves, when he 
joined them. In all the different spheres of his crowded 
life, and they were many, his light-hearted gaiety never 
failed. Many aman and many a woman will long remember 
how dark hours of their own were lightened by his mere pre- 
sence. 

His gaiety was no mask; although, like all people of strong 
feelings, he had his periods of depression, his deep-rooted 
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love for his fellow men would bubble up at his worst times, 
and there was no one among all his wide acquaintanceship 
who could not count upon him safely for encouragement 
and sympathy at any moment. But only those, few by com- 
parison, who knew him intimately can appreciate his won- 
derful capacity for deep and faithful friendship. Those who 
saw him in his own family circle learnt a lesson in the expres- 
sion of tender affection which they will never forget. To 
those who stood closest to him in the dearest relations of 
life it must indeed seem that the light of the world has gone 
out. I cannot bear to think of their sorrow. 

One of his most delightful characteristics was his intense 
modesty about himself. Wherever he went he made friends 
at once; at Eton and Oxford, in his constituency, in the 
House of Commons, in the hunting-field, which he loved 
with all the passion of a bold and skilful horseman, in the 
City, and in these last months on the field of battle, his 
pleasant and attractive personality carried him along so 
easily that it was difficult for people who only knew him 
casually, to realize what solid gifts of intellect as well as of 
heart he carried behind his high spirits and ready wit. He 
was at one time the youngest member of the House of Com- 
mons, a severe test for any man’s equilibrium; he was also 
a partner in the great banking house of his family; but he 
never for one moment yielded to the temptation of ascribing 
these successes to his own merits or efforts, and remained 
to the end the same simple, joyous, and lovable creature. 
At the same time, he strove hard and continuously to fit 
himself for the positions which he held, and he succeeded. 
Though still under 30 at the time of his death, he had 
already won for himself the respect of all parties in the House 
of Commons, and in the City his keen and clear-sighted 
judgement was well known to those whose opinions count. 

When the war broke out, he was a lieutenant in the West 
Kent Yeomanry, which he joined on mobilization. But 
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as months went by and there seemed no prospect of his 
regiment going abroad, he got himself transferred to the 
Scots Guards, and went out to France at the beginning of 
June. He could not bear the prospect of staying at home 
whilst so many of his friends were fighting and dying for 
their country. 

Just before he started for the front he said to me, with his 
usual self-depreciation, that no more reluctant soldier ever 
went to war. In a sense it was true. All his training as a 
business man and a politician revolted against the loss and 
waste of war. No man ever realized more keenly the glory 
and the joy of life; no one ever had less illusion about the 
glory or the risks of war. But, in fact, no more blithe and 
eager soldier ever marched to battle; no peril, no fatigue, no 
hardship (and the infantry soldier has always more than his 
full share of them all) ever damped his spirits. I had the 
good fortune to meet him on the road as his regiment was 
marching up to the Battle of Loos. It was a dismally wet and 
muddy afternoon, but the mere sight of him was enough to 
banish any gloom. As we parted, he said, ‘You know, my 
dear fellow, I am prepared for the worst,’ and then he 
laughed as pleasantly and naturally as though the worst was 
all that the heart of man could wish. I shall never forget the 
sensation with which I rode away, satisfied and strength- 
ened, as all must be by contact with a strong and heroic 
soul, which can face the future with clear and prophetic 
vision, and remain as undaunted and serene as ever. I have 
known no one of whom it could be more truly said that he 
was a great-hearted Christian gentleman. 


Appendix C 
IN MEMORIAM MAURICE PEEL!’ 


KILLED IN ACTION 
May 14, 1917 


An account of a visit to the — Infantry Brigade and 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers Battalion, to which he was 
attached as Chaplain. 

25th May, 1917. 
STARTED at 8 a.m. in the brigade car, and went down 
[: Arras. Parts of Arras are nearly as much destroyed as 
Ypres. A little way south of Arras you pass into the 
country which was held by the Germans until their retreat. 
It is desolate in the extreme; you do not see a single French- 
man; every village is smashed to pieces; all the trees by the 
road are cut down. Insome parts where the trees have been 
hurled about by shells, but are still standing, it seems amaz- 
ing to see them sprouting into leaf. | 

At Ayette I turned off the main road to Bucquoy, and 
took the side track to Courcelles-les-Contes. Both villages, 
especially the first, are heaps of ruins. In the second there 
are still a few habitable rooms. 

Near by was the Divisional H.Q, I saw the A.D.C., who 
told me where the battalion was, but he did not know much. 
He thought they had done no fighting since the roth, but 
really they came out on the 15th. 

I tried to find the Brigade H.Q, but Julian Steele, who 
commands it, an old schoolfellow of mine, was away. How- 
ever, I found the people I wanted (the Royal Welsh 
_ Fusiliers) in tents by the road near Achiet-le-Grand. All the 
men of the Division, of whom I asked my way, knew about 
Maurice, and were keenly eager to help me. 

t See p. 51. 
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The Colonel (Holmes, D.S.O. with a bar) was out, but I 
soon found the R.S.M., Hannen, a wiry bright-eyed Mid- 
lander from Walsall. When he found out who I was, the 
tears sprang to his eyes. “I can’t talk about him, sir’, he said, 
‘he was the best friend I ever had. It’s no use our trying to 
tell you what we think about him, for we simply can’t do it.’ 
So I said, ‘Come along, and get the stretcher-bearers who 
worked with him, and let me see them.’ 

I should explain that the stretcher-bearers in an infantry 
regiment are picked men. It makes so much difference to 
the men, if they know that they will be properly looked 
after, if they are wounded. So the S.B.s are men of keen 
courage and steadiness, and carefully trained. The casual- 
ties among them are very heavy. 

We collected 6230 L.-Corp. J. Smith, who had been with 
Maurice both times he was in France; 40640 Pte. R. E. 
Owen, ‘a great friend of his, mentioned in the Parish Maga- 
zine letters,’ a most solid and stout-hearted fellow—they all 
said it was a miracle he was not killed, especially at Puisieux- 
au-Mont, where he and Maurice did wonders in looking 
after wounded in a terrific fire; 11504 Pte. E. Jones, who 
brought in his ring, and a few other things he had on him, 
when they had to leave the place; 16384 Pte. T. Roberts, 
a little freckled, fair-haired Welshman from Carnarvon, 
speaking with the slow, soft accent of his country. 

They all came up and saluted, and it was a little difficult 
at first, as they were shy, and not given to talking, but I 
shook hands with them, and told them how glad I was to 
meet such friends of his, and said, ‘It won’t do the ground 
any harm, if we just sit down here, and you tell me some 
things I want to know.’ So the S.B.s and the R.S.M. and I | 
sat down, and first of all we talked about all sorts of things, 
especially the battalion, and what they had done. How they 
had fought and chased the Huns from Beaumont Hamel, up 
to the Hindenburg line at Bullecourt, and then at Bulle- 
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court came the stiffest fighting of the war. ‘We fought man 
to man in the open with rifle and bomb, sir,’ said the R.S.M. 
with flashing eyes, ‘and we fixed ’em proper. I never saw 
fighting like it; we was mad with fighting—I know I was, 
absolutely silly. We used to be too kind to them once, but 
not since we saw them sniping our wounded at—(I forget 
the name).’ He turned to the others, and said, ‘Do you 
remember Pte. Turner?’ They did. ‘He was up before the 
Colonel, and punished, and the Colonel said, ““Now you’ve 
got to do something to wipe this out.”” So when they sniped 
our wounded, Turner tracked one of the snipers in a shell 
hole, and he went out in broad daylight, and took him and 
brought him in a prisoner. And the lieutenant was ready to 
shoot him with his revolver, but the orders was to take him 
before the Colonel. And the Colonel said, ““Was this one of 
the Huns that sniped the wounded ?” and we told him how 
it was. And the Colonel said, ““How do you know that this 
man was firing?” ‘He had his rifle, sir,” said Turner. 
‘‘Where is it?” said the Colonel, and Turner held out the 
rifle in his hand. “‘I brought it in, sir, and the empty car- 
tridge cases, along with the prisoner.”” Then the Colonel 
pointed with his thumb, and said ‘“T'ake him out.” But 
Private Turner’s other thing was washed.’ 

So we talked and little by little I heard what I wanted. 
‘Our men are little men, sir,’ said the R.S.M., ‘but they do 
fight, though they ain’t much on parade.’ ‘Never make 
soldiers,’ I quoted, ‘but first-rate at a scrap.’ 

“Yes, I read that and laughed at it—but our men are 
good men, and your brother he loved them, and they wor- 
shipped him. He was always over the top with them; he 
used to come and say, ““What orders to-night?” and ifit was 
support trenches, he’d say, ‘“That won’t do for me—if the 
Warwickshires are in front, I’m going with them.” So he 
was bound to be hit, for he took everybody’s luck, and how 
he wasn’t hit before is a miracle.’ ‘He always took a bag of 
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field-dressings with him,’ said Corp. Smith, ‘I taught him 
all about how to put them on.’ 

‘I must get the Parish Magazine,’ said the R.S.M. and he 
went off and got it. ‘It’s got his letter in, and the account of 
the speech he made, and how I said “Our friend the Rev. 
Peel.” ‘Nota military way ofspeaking,” he said, “‘but it was 
true and we all knew it. It was a speech too, and the men 
remembered it in action. This copy’s very dirty, but I 
wouldn’t lose it for anything, and I’ll keep it always. I 
don’t think it was anyways religious.” ’ 

Then he laughed suddenly: ‘Dear me, oh dear me, I was 
thinking of the time we first got to know him just after he 
came out the first time. A big shell knocked down half the 
house he was billeted in. And he came out and said, ““What 
is the correct procedure in this case?’ Lud, how we all 
laughed, and he went quietly to bed again. To come out 
and say a thing like that—why, it was a great 9°5 shell. It 
went all round the Division, that did, it fairly tickled them.’ 

So we talked, and they told me all they knew about the 
circumstances of his death, and then the R.S.M. said the 
Colonel was back, and I went on to him. 

I have seldom been more impressed by a man than by 
that young Colonel. I was told he was only 22 or 3, though 
I had put him down as more, but he has been through a lot. 
He and Maurice lived together. He told me all he could 
about his death, and what a splendid and amusing com- 
panion he was, and how the men adored him, as he knew 
from their letters. They couldn’t have believed how 
wonderful a padre could be. 

It happened at Bullecourt at 6.30 a.m. on May 14, 
exactly two years within a day from his wound at Festubert. 
Everything was very much mixed up in the village. 

Another regiment had got themselves into an awkward 
position shown by the dotted line running up into the vil- 
lage. The battalion under Holmes had been ordered to 
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make an attack with their back to the other regiment; it 
failed, but they were holding the line shown by X XXX. 

At about 6.30 a.m. Maurice came along from the left of 
our line, and was seen to pass with one stretcher-bearer 
behind the British Post. They think he was going to try to 
bring in Lt. Brocklebank who was wounded, and after- 
wards died; the stretcher-bearers I saw are certain of this, 
but the man actually with him at the time has since, I think, 


xX KX K KKK [LK KK 
REGIMENTAL HQ. 


been killed. He was shot at the point A, about 60 yards 
from the company H.Q.,, which I have marked. Itwasavery 
dangerous place, but the stretcher-bearers Smith and Jones, 
I think, went out to bring him in. He was unconscious, and 
when they reached him, just sighed once and died. They 
brought him to the Company H.Q, with some difficulty, for 
he was a big man. Then the Germans counter-attacked, 
and our men had to leave. His body was left between the 
lines; it was in no way possible to get it back then. But next 
day, or the day after, the ground was retaken, and he was 
buried by the 8th City of London Regiment. 

The exact description of the place is Map 51 B. U. 27, 
G. 6.7. just off the road about 15 yards from the X-roadsS. of 
Bullecourt on the right-hand side as you go to Ecoust-St. 
Mein. Across has been put up with his name, and every- 
thing has been done that could be done. 
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After seeing the Colonel, I went back and found the 
Divisional Chaplain, Milner-White. He had succeeded 
Maurice when he was wounded at Festubert, and Maurice 
succeeded him again last January with the 22nd Brigade. 
He evidently felt his loss most deeply, and could hardly 
speak about him at first. He will, I hope, himself write an 
account of Maurice’s life and work with the Army, and de- 
scribe, as he described to me, the influence he had, and the 
effect produced by his devotion to duty, his unselfishness, 
and his quite extraordinary courage. He told me Maurice 
always made it a rule to go over with the third wave in an 
attack, because it was the most convenient place for looking 
after wounded, &c. ‘He told me that when he (M.-W.) came 
to the brigade, the four colonels said they hoped he would 
always be up on the front line, on the place used by the 
former Padre, Peel, as it had answered so well, and had such 
an effect on the men. 

He asked me if I knew why he was always up in attacks 
or any kind of danger. I said I knew he held firmly to 
the belief that no padre could preach rightly or could be 
accepted by the men as a true guide, unless he showed him- 
self ready to do and to suffer the same and more than they 
did. But I knew too that the warm blood in his veins and 
his soldier-spirit required no reinforcement from argument. 

A few days before the 14th he was missing for three days. 
A Company of this battalion was cut off in Bullecourt, and 
could not be got at. But they held out, and I have little 
doubt that his presence with them had something to do 
with it. 

The name of the man who got the D.C.M. for bringing 
him in at Festubert was Condery. He was on leave; I 
could not see him. They told me I would not be able to get 
into Bullecourt; so I did not go up. 
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